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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Policy makers at the national, state, and local level are 
developing policies and programs which will assist in providing 
basic academic skills and work skills to tomorrow's labor force. 
Within this context, the nation's employment and training system 
is b eing called upon to provide remedial training in work related 
basic academic skills to econ omically disadvantaged youth . The 
Job Training Partn^^rsITTp Act is one vehicle for providing 
remediation services to both youth and adults lacking basic 
academic skills. Both Titles IIA and IIB could be more fully 
developed to enhance remediation strategies already begun. The 
1986 amendments to the Job Training Partnership Act call for 
providing basic skills remediation to youth who are deficient in 
basic skills, and who participate in the summer youth employment 
program. The amendments also re- focus the funds within the Act 
specifically earmarked for JTPA coordination with education. 
Those funds, commonly referred to as 8% funds, are now to be used 
to provide literacy training to youth and adults; dropout 
prevention and re-enrollment services to youth, giving priority 
to youth who are at risk of dropping out: and to develop 
statewide school-to-wo.;c transition programs. 

The lack of basic academic skills among the nation's youth and 
their effect on the productivity of the nation has been 
acknowledged by Department of Labor officials as well as by the 
Congress. Congressional concern traiiblated into specific 
legislative requirements. The Department of Labor's concern 
translates into encouragement and incentives to provide more 
basic skills remediation within JTPA. The Department of Labor 
is providing technical assistance in this area as well as 
proposing changes in the youth performance standards system to 
allow SDAs and PICs to focus on providing basic skills 
remediation services to at risk youth. Revisions to the 
performance standards have been proposed with several goals in 
mind: providing services to the har(^ to serve; providing more 
basic skills; and increasing the qual y of training services. 

All over the country, JTPA practitioners are struggling to plan, 
design and implement quality basic academic skills remediation 
programs for youth. There is no one model, or blueprint, for the 
"best" design. Whether done in collaboration with schools with 
adult basic education programs, with community- based 
organizations, with industry or alone, one question seems to be 
asked most frequently — what is the best approach for assessing 
basic acad emic skill def iciencTes among JTPA youth? 
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The purpose of this paper is to assist the JTPA community in 
making informed decisions when selecting employability assessment 
tools. This paper focuses on one aspect of participant 
assessment: assessing the level of basic education skills. 
Selecting appropriate basic education skills assessments may be 
new to many JTPA practitioners. 

This paper provides: 

o Comparative information on some of the most widely used 
basic skills assessment strategies within the JTPA 
system — Joth standardized and criterion-referenced; 

o Examples of how assessment data can be used to improve 
program planning and participant impact; and 

o Policy recommendations for consideration at the state 
and local level . 

This paper is not intended to identify the "best test." There is 
no one best test. Assessment is an ongoing process and as such 
is as much an art as a science — no perfect or complete strategy 
exists. Many variables affect the test selection aspect of the 
assessment process: the target groups, the participant outcomes 
expected, the amount and type of existing assessment information 
available, and the amount of dollars g/ailable. What is best for 
the needs of one program and client group may not be as effective 
for another. 

This paper does sort through the labyrinth of information on 
assessment, presenting the information in a straightforward 
manner designed to assist JTPA practitioners. The information is 
presented in such a way as to inform the decision-making process 
that each SDA must go through to select an assessment strategy. 
The assessment strategy which meets local needs is the one that 
will help develop an accurate reflection of a youth's basic skill 
levels so that the JTPA system can provide the most appropriate 
set ^f services which teach youth the skills they need to become 
employable . 



POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR STATES, PRIVATE INDUSTR Y COUNCILS, AND SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS 
TO IMPROVE ASSESSWENt^STftATfeGlfiS SERVICE ijSLIVERY 

This paper addresses itself primarily to PIC and SDA staff. 
However, the information may assist in the development of state 
and local policies around assessment strategies. 

Developing assessment strategies and selecting the appropriate 
tests is not an exact science . For employment and training 
practitioners the process of selecting an appropriate basic 
skills assessment test may prove to be frustrating. 



For the short-term, practitioners are faced with sorting through 
a lot of information on test selection. This information will 
often lead to the selection of a standardized test — a test 
which, in essence, describes an individual's skills as related to 
how groups of the same type of individual have performed. 

For the purposes of JTFA basic skills testing, the vse of 
standardized tests presents two problems. First, none of the 
standardized tests can corpare a JTPA clients* score in 
relationship to other JTPA clients. Second, these standardized 
tests measure what a person knows in relationship to the basic 
skills, not what a person can do with tliat basdc skills 
knowledge , 

Increased public demand for job training accountability has 
reinforced the critical nature of basic skills assessment in the 
employability development arena. At the same time, mounting 
concerns in the employment and training community about cost- 
effective programming are challenging practitioners to build on 
what is known about basic skills assessment in systematic and 
expedient ways. Perhaps; more than any other program component, 
client assessment of basic education skills is fundamental to 
cost-effective job training programming and ultimately labor 
force produc tivity , 

It is the opinion of the authors that the following policy 
recommendations, if implemented, could move the employment and 
training system toward the development of relevant, employment- 
related, basic skills tests. 



National Policy Rec ommend a t i on s 

Four recommendations aimed at strengthening national leadership 
while maintaining local flexibility: 

o Establish a common definition of "employability" based 
on basic education skills and work maturity deficiency 
levels, rather than on acquisition of the high school 
diploma. Ail evidence indicates that employers 
consistently rate basic education skills and work 
maturity as the most essential qualifications to get 
and maintain a job. Defining employability in these 
terms will enable states to set training priorities for 
youth, 

o Require that JTPA youth employment competency systems 
provide a combination training program of basic 
education skills and , either pre-employment , work 
maturity or job specific skills, and thereby ensure 
that "employment competent" includes at least a locally 
acceptable snapshot of employment-related basic skills. 



Require SDAs to report basic skills informc. xon (at 
least reading level) through the management information 
system (MIS). Retain local flexibility in assessment 
strategies but encourage and allow for reporting grade 
level or strictly criterion- or competency-referenced 
assessment dat This point-in- time data can later be 
used to adj. national performance standards and 
allocate resou..es based on the location and degree of 
need . 



Develop a performance standard .hat measures outcomes 
for young people who are most* at risk of remaining 
structurally unemployed because of their lack of both 
basic education skills and work maturity skills. This 
would enable states to provide incentive funds to SDAs 
which serve those individuals. 



Recommendations for State Assessment Priorities 

Four recommendations to improve the quality of employment 
preparation programs genuinely designed around employer needs and 
characteristics of unemployed youth; 

o Acknowledge the problems inherent in the use of 
standardized norm-referenced tosts, while recognizing 
the inevitability of their continued use for the near 
term. As a long-tprm strategy, move toward the 
development and increased use of state-wide criterion- 
or competency- referencad tests rather than trying to 
norm standardized tests on JTPA populations. 

c Facilitate the Development of a rtate "employability 
credential" with emphasis on basic education skills and 
work maturity. Establish functional competencies 
necessary for the client to obtain the employability 
credential. Recommend effective and acceptable 
assessment tools . Promote marketability of such a 
credential for entry level workers. 



o Sponsor a statewide evaluation of current assessment 
practices to determine the employment connection; the 
efficiency of resource allocation; and the impact on 
youth employment preparation. Use evaluatior results 
to determine common and unique qualities about SDAs. 
Provide intensive training and technical assistance to 
SDAs to assure credibility and usefulness of assessment 
data. 



Provide a cotTimon definition of "youth-at-risk" at least 
between education and employment and training 
institutions (see national recommendation, above) . 
Provide incentive funds to SDAs which serve young 
people who are at risk because they lack both basic 
education skills and work maturity skills. 
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Rec ommerida t ion s for Local Decision Makers 



Four recommendations to strengthen local programs: 



Start making dec is ions based on assessment of basic 
skills deficits of the youth. Use client assessment 
data to assign an individual to an appropriate set or 
level of services. At a minimum, collect a snapshot of 
basic education skills and work maturity and establish 
^.hree levels of training as described in the body of 
this paper. 

Involve the local employer community in prograi. 
development . Engage employers to verify priority 
training areas, assessment strategies, and 
certification of employability , 



Use assessment results to develop programs that include 
the following proven design principles for at-risk 
youth, and revise RFP guidelines as necessary to 
incorporate these program design principles: 

Programs must combine work and education 



Programs must provide "intensity" of training 

Programs must be delivered through alternative 
settings (other than traditional classrooms) 

Programs must be individualized and competency- 
based 



Programs must provide a management system that 
"^elates assessment to curriculum to instruction. 

Provide professional development and training 
cppoi tunic ies for line staff and management staff in 
order to strengthen the connection between what is 
tested and what is thought to improve the overall 
quality of programs and staff. Through targeted 
training, stimulate a comprehensive assessment strategy 
which includes written and oral questioning, product 
review, interviews, and perfornance review. This type 
of mixed assessment strategy acknowledges the 
importance of and the relationship between an 
individual's basic skill knowledge levels and his or 
her ability to apply that knowledge. 



These three sets of recommendations, focused on development of 
common definitions, sets of competencies which relate basic 
skills to work skills, and development of assessment instruments 
which assess participants' achievements or deficiencies in those 
competencies, will move the current system forward in many ways: 
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o The recommendations establish a top/down and bottom/up 
collaboration process between education and employment 
and training. They further delineate the role JTPA has 
in pro^^iding basic skills remediation. 

o They assist PICs and SDAs in developing curricula. 

o They recommend the use of criterion- anr" competency- 
re^ need tests rather than tests based on grade level 
rai ^s as a way to help direct local decision-making 
-egarding selection of "the best test" of basic skills. 

o They provide a basis for mobility between labor markets 
within a state. 

o They help the employment and training system to 
articulate to employers what specific . j ob- related 
academic skills the jTPA system provides and which of 
those skills a participant has achie-^-ed. 

o Finally, they offer a cost-effective and time-saving 
strategy for developing information and tools that each 
SDA needs to provide effective work related basic 
skills remedj at ion services . 



ASSUMPTIONS IN DEVELOPING THIS PAPER 

The authors of this paper ildentitied several working assumptions 
around which this paper was developed. It is useful to review 
them briefly so the reader will understand the "voice" and 
perspective of the paper. 

o JTPA does have a role in providing basic skills 
remediation as a program service to youth who are 
deficient. Employers are identifying the lack of bardic 
skills as one reason youth (and workers in general) ere 
not either employable or able to retain jobs. jTPA's 
job is to develop those skills necessary tw get and 
keep jobs. Those basic academic skills which assist 
youth in getting and keeping jobs are therefore within 
the purview of the employment and training system. 

o The focus of this paper is on assessing the basic 
skills of youth, primarily because when the 
demographics are reviewed they underscore that it is 
this part of the new labor force which puts the economy 
most at risk of noncompetitiveness . 

o Assessment is not the same for all youth and strategies 
must be developed which can fit individual needs. 

o Assessment is an ongoing process and the information 
gathered i^ used to adapt the program to the needs of 
the participant. 
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Assessment of basic skills is not always done by using 
a formal, standardized paper and pencil test. However, 
testing is the focus of this paper, aad is an important 
element because it is so widely used. 

Unless otherwise noted, this paper do^3 not address 
assessing youth who have already been identified as 
specific learning disabled or mentally deficient 
through some other system. 

JTPA practitioners acknowledge that there is a 
relationship between the ^ay target groups are 
Idantified. assessaent strategies are developed , 
curricultiffl is chosen, and instructional methodologiai 
art delivered. Therefore, a discussion on basic skills 
assessment is out of context without some discussion of 
these other issues. In other worHs, target groups are 
defined in a way which relates to having an academic 
deficiency; the assessment tools assess for those 
specific deficiencies: the curriculum is chosen because 
it will enhance and upgrade the skills identified as 
lacking (not an unrelated set of skills); and 
instruction maximizes the potential for gain. 

Finally, this paper will not make you a testing expert. 
Rather, it will assist in decision making on how to 
provide quality services to youth. 
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CHAPTER II 



CURRENT BASIC SKILLS TESTING PRACTICES 



This chapter reports the findings of a recent survey on basic 
skills testing practices in the JTPA system. The authors 
discuss: 

o The system's current practices regarding basic skills 
testing and the ways in which resting results are 
incorporated inco program design. 

o Barriers that limit implementation of effective basic 
skills remediation programs . 

o Related developments beyond those revealed by a survey 
of JTPA practitioners. 



SURVEY FINDINGS 

How are most JTPA programs testing for basic skills attainment 
now? What re the stress points and vital signs in the field? 
To begin to answer these questions and to help shape this paper, 
the Center for Remediation Design, together with Brandeis 
University, conducted a series of telephone interviews with JTPA 
affiliates during August. 1987. (Appendix B contains the entire 
set of questions and the distribution of the sample together with 
the number of responses, state by state. A total of 150 programs 
our of an originally randomly selected sample of 205 
ioarticipated. ) 

Overall, the report from the field is encouraging, at times even 
surprising with regard to the advances made toward refining basic 
skills testing techniques and incorporating basic skills 
remediation into local programs in the absence of specific 
guidance or training. For example: 

o Nearly 70 percent of the programs sampled provide basic 
skills remediation both in summer and during .he school 
year, while 28 percent liui basic skills remediation 
to the summer only. 

Although most programs reported using a variety of 
instructional techniques, among the most impressive 
findings is that more than 70 percent of the programs 
!iow use computers as teaching tools, nearly 75 percent 
employ genuine individualized competency-based 
tc hniques and nearly 60 percent tied basic skills 
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instruction to work experience, thereby modeling some 
ot the most critical elements of effective programs for 
at-risk youth. 

o Eighty-five percent of the programs explained that 
basic SKills remediation was a function of their JTPA 
youth ejttployment competency sys tem . 

o When asked how competency gains were measured, nearly 
25 percent reported using grade level advances followed 
closely by 2!. percent reporting criterion-referenced or 
functional Si' ill gains ( often to supplement, rather 
than to replace, grade level scores). 

o Others reported defining attainment through some 
combination of grade level scores and GED test scores. 

The single most revealing question regarding both summer and 
year-round testing practices was: "What tests(s) do you use?" 
The 92 percent of respondents who reported admini^stering 
standardized tests most commonly used the following: 

Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) : Used by more than 39 
percent of programs 

California Achievement Test (CAT): Used by more than 22 
percent of programs 

Wide-Range Achievement Test (WRAT) : Used by nearly 17 
percent of programs 

Adult Basic Leamii.g Examination (ABLE): Used by nearly 10 
percent of programs 

Respondents reported using the assessment information generated 
by these tests for purposes including: 

o To appraise basic skills in order to sort youth and 
assign them to appropriate programs (35 percent of 
programs ) ; 

o To diagnose where learning should begin within a 
defined level (70 percent of programs); 

o To monitor progress (31 percent of programs); and 

o To certify attainment or gain through use as a post- 
test (66 percent of programs). 

One can infer that the most common assessment practice is the use 
of standardized tests for pre- and post-data collection. The 
next most widely reported assessment strategy was the intake 
interview, cited by 45 percent of the respondents. 



When asked about issues or problems* in implementing effective 
basic skills remediation programs under JTPA, all practitioners 
without exception digressed from the interview protocol to 
indicate that tlTey regarded the lack of staff training in 
assessment and instruction as a serious problem. The next most 
often mentioned problems included "motivation and lack of 
incentives for participants", "attendance and retention," and 
"lack of cooperation from the school system," These three 
problems are also regularly raised by participants attending The 
Center for Remediation Design's Institutes on Basic Skills, 



RELATED ISSUES 

There are some developments beyond what we learned from the 
survey that are worth noting. Experimental programs are now 
underway in a number of SDAs around the count ly to determine the 
viability of using criterion- referenced tes ts rather than 
standardized tests. Criterion-referenced tests result in scores 
that indicate what the terst subject can do , as compared to 
standardized tests, which result in scores that compare the test 
subject's performance to a representative group. If practitioner 
intere'^t is any indicator, the trend may indeed be away from 
s tanoordized t ps: t ing and toward so phisticated criterion- 
referenced testing as a measure of the v ion's employability . 

For example, the major contemporary a^^^ssments of the basic 
skills of adults conducted by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) describe what people know and can do ; 
the NAEP assessments are intended to stimulate debate about 
whether those levels of performance are satisfactory. In the 
NAEP report (1987), the proficiency levels chosen for describing 
results on a proficiency scale ranging from 0-500 are: 150 - 
rudimentary, 200 - basic, 250 - intermediate, 300 - adept, and 
350 - advanced. Each level is defined by describing the types of 
reading material and tasks that most "students" attaining that 
proficiency level would be able to perform successfully; each is 
exemplified by typical benchmark exercises. (See Figure 1) In 
the scale-anchoring process NAEP selects sets of items that are 
good discriminators between basic skill proficiency levels and 
that related to survival or employment, i.e. that are meaningful 
to client groups such as those served by JTPA. (The 
Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System [CASAS] , which is 
described in Appendix A, utilizes a similar proficiency scale for 
both reading and listening comprehension tasks of 150-150 but the 
same principles apply.) 
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FIGURE i 



Levels of Proficiency 1/3 



Rudimentary (1 50) 

Readers who have acquired rudimentary reading skills and strategies can 
follow brief written directions. They can also select words, phrases, or sentences 
to describe a simple picture and can interpret simple written clues to identify a 
common object. Performance at this level suggests the ability to carry out 
simple, discrete reading tasks. 

Basic (200) 

Readers who have learned basic comprehension skills and strategies can 
locate and identify facts from simple informational paragraphs, stories, and 
news articles. Inacldition, hey can combine ideas and make inferences based on 
short, uncomplicated passages. Performance at this level suggests the ability to 
understand specif ic or sequentially related information. 

Intermediate (250) 

Readers with the ability to use intermediate skills and strategies can search 
for, locate, and organize the information they find in relative ; lengthy passages 
and can recognize paraphrases of what they have read. They can also make 
inferences and reach generalizations about main ideas and author's purpose 
from passages dealing with literature, science, and social studies. Performance 
at this level suggests the ability to search for specific information, interrelate 
ideas, and make generalizations. 

Adept (300) 

Readers with adept reading comprehension skills and strategies can 
understand complicated literary and informational passages, including material 
about topics they study at school. They can also analyze and integrate less 
familiar material and provide reactions to and explanations of the text as a 
whole. Performance at this level suggests the ability to find, understand, 
summarize, and explain relatively complicated information. 

Advanced (350) 

Readers who use advanced reading skills and strategies can extend and 
restructure the ideas presented in specialized and complex texts. Examples 
include scientific materials, literary essays, historical documents, and materials 
similar to those found in professional and technical working environments. 
They are also able to understand the links between ideas even when those links 
are not explicitly stated and to make appropnate generalizations even when the 
texts lack clear introductions or explanations. Performance at this level suggests 
the ability to synthesize and learn from specialized reading materials. 

naep 
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CHAPTER III 



USING TESTING TO DistlNE YOUTH INTERVENTION NEEDS 

Program planners and operators must know the extent to which a 
young person lacks basic skills to make decisions on whether to 
place them in a remediation component. This chapter presents; 

o An employability continuum that can help program 
planners design intervention strategies that meet the 
needs of the JTPA youth population; 

o The four key steps in an assessment process: appraisal 
and screening, individual diagnostics, monitoring 
and benchmarking, and certification testing; and 

o Guidance on implementing an assessment process which 
provides information on whether a youth has any 
def icienc ies at all , how deficient they are, and 
specifically what they do not know. This information 
becomes the basis for developing a training/remediation 
plan which increases skill levels. 



AN EMPLOYABILITY CONTINUUM 

The starting point for developing a good assessment strategy for 
youth must be the young people themselves, rather than a review 
of the literature ou test alternatives. The question is not 
"What test to use?" but rather, "What assessment process best 
meets the needs of the target youth population and will provide 
information that asr^ists in designing a participant's training 
plan?" 

JTPA-eligible youth can be viewed on a continuum, beginning with 
those needing a substantial amount of training because they have 
multiple and serious barriers to employment and continuing 
through those who need some training but who have the fewest 
barriers to employment. The following continuum, which first 
appeared in whe National Governors ' Association' s Assessing 
Employability for Results, (Curnan, Fiala, Lerche, 1985) is a 
useful representation of the range of JTPA-eligible young people: 



EMPLOYABILITY CONTINUUM 



PRE«EMPLOYABLE IffiARLY EMPLOYABLE EMPLOYABLE 
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Pre-cmployable youth are those who are most at risk oc 
Deing chronically unemployed and who will require the 
most intensive set of services from the community. 
Youth appraised as pre-employabla will test at less 
than a seventh grade level in math and reading skills 
(or between 199 and 214 on the point scale developed by 
CASAS). Their need for (or lack of) work skills can be 
assessed through interview questions (e.g., have you 
ever worked?) or through a short work -based activity. 

In functional terms (i.e., what can they do with what 
employment-related basic skills they have attained), a 
youth appraised at below seventh grade level may be 
able to perform tasks such as identifying amounts of 
money, printing legibly in ink, and recording date and 
time . 



Nearly employable youth report some work history and/or 
demonstrate some competency in pre-employment skills. 
Their basic skills capacity in reading and math will be 
appraised somewhere between the seventh grade and below 
ninth grade (or between 215 and "24 on the CASAS point 
scale) . 

At this level a youth may be able to read and interpret 
basic measurement and numerical readings on measurement 
instruments, read and interpret instructions for safe 
use of equipment materials and machines, and fill out 
forms . 



Employable youth will be appraised at func-tioning at or 
above ninth grade in reading and math skills (or at o- 
above 225 on the CASAS system). These youth will 
demonstrate some knowledge of occupational choices, the 
capacity to get a job, and some history of keeping a 
job. In functional terms, this means a youth may be 
able to recognize and interpret ratio and proportion; 
calculate with units of tr'me; read and interpret 
written sequential directions in textbooks, manuals, 
and handouts; and write memos and letters. 



Participants enrolling in the JTPA system enter at any point on 
the employability continuum; if all goes well, they move along 
until they are part of the employable group. Clearly, 
participants jiay enter and exit at any point along the continuum, 
and some do exit before they are fully employable. 

Learning as they go, JTPA administrators and planners are having 
to make difficult decisions about program design, assessment, and 
curriculum when it comes to basic skills training. The demand 
for basic skills is well understood, but few SDAs feel they have 
the tools to make good programs happen. 
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The employability continuum presented here represents a starting 
point for planning and designing basic skills programs around the 
characteristics of the diverse group of participants. The most 
critical point, whether serving in-school or out-of-school youth* 
is to determine the skill levels of the youth in order to 
determine the intensity of training required. 

The three-level approach represented by the employability 
continuum uses seventh and ninth grade levels as benchmarks for 
varying program design. This is based in part on lessons from 
educational theory, in part on CASAS field testing with 
employment and training programs , and in part on practical 
lessons from experience within employment and training. It is 
important to note that it is always hard to draw the lines at 
specific levels and it is. in the absence of definitive research 
on the subject, always somewhat arbitrary. We could, for 
example, make a strong case for using fifth and eight grade 
benchmarks as do literacy training programs. 

According to the Basic Skills monograph prepared by Brandeis 
University, Center for Human Resources (publication pending, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Spring, 1988): 

When discussing reading — and by extension the other 
basic skills — many educators commonly divide the 
population into three groups: those with skills below 
the fourth grade level, those reading at a fifth 
through seventh grade level, and individuals who can 
read at the eighth grade level or above. While 
educators and employment practitioners are increasingly 
dissatisfied with grade level as a measure of ability, 
those common benchmarks can help practitioners divide 
the youth population into segments that reflect the 
need for different types of program designs. In 
general, the fourth grade reading level marks the 
transition from the process of "learning to read" to 
one of "reading to learn." Below the fourth grade 
level, students lack the basic decoding skills needed 
to read printed materials; above that point they are 
able to work more independently and can read well 
enough to locate information, combine ideas, and make 
inferences from relatively simple materials. A similar 
shift occurs around the 8th grade level, as students 
are able to deal with longer and more difficult 
materials. An eighth grade reading level is often 
considered the minimum standard for functional 
literacy, though again, there is some disagreement 
about what skills are "functional" in today's hi-tech 
society. On a more pragmatic level, an eighth grade 
reading level is also the common dividing line between 
young people ready to pursue their GED or enter skills 
training and those who need additional, preparatory 
basic skills instruction. 
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Within the general youth population, the vast majority 
of young people fall within the upper two groups, 
though there are still significant numbers of non- 
readers. (Sticht, Functional-Context Education ) 

For JTPA practitioners, the high percentages of eligible youth 
who read below the eighth or ninth grade level carry two sets of 
meaning. The first and most common is the indication of the 
pervasiveness and magnitude of the basic skills problems among 
youth. As more and more studies have demonstrated, significant 
proportions of the population — particularly those segments 
served by JTPA — have difficulty performing the basic reading, 
writing, and computational tasks needed to compete in the labor 
market. However, the figures also highlight a second point: the 
diversity of basic skill needs among young people and the 
importance of recognizing that diversity in planning and 
designing basic skills programs. Hence the three-level 
employability continuum. 

Second, JTPA administrators and planners, realizing they had a 
wide range of skills in the youth programs and only a single 
program design, constructed the three-level program approach 
represented by the employability continuum in order to afford the 
level of intensity required to reach those most in need. 



THE FO.UR ASSESSMENT STEPS 

Assessment is a multi-step process; it produces information on a 
participant which can be used for many program purposes. Each 
assessment step provides information on where a youth "fits" on 
the employability continuum and how far that youth has progressed 
toward employability. 

Testing is but one part of an overall assessment -strategy. 
However, the appropriate use of tests is an invaluable technique 
that can contribute to effective information at each of the four 
steps of the assessment process. 

The four assessment steps are: 

1. Appraisal ( Screening) . This first step in the 
assessment process provides an immediate snapshot of 
an individual* s current abilities . Although the 
information produced at this assessment level may lack 
specificity, an initial appraisal which identifies a 
youth's functioning level of basic skills and work 
skills assists program operators in deciding whether 
the next level of assessment — diagnostics — is 
necessary or whether the youth is ready for a set of 
program services which does not include basic skills 
remediat ion. 

2. Individual Diagnostics, The more extensive assessment 
carried out in this step provides information on 
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specific skills in which a youth is deficient. This 
information pinpoints exactly where the remediation 
process should begin. This step functions as the "pre- 
test," At this point a fairly prescriptive 
employability development plan should be formulated. 

3. Monitoring Progress ( or Benchmarking) , This assessment 
step provides program operators with information on how 
well a youth is progressing in the program and 
indicates when specific goals are met for the purpose 
of program exit. For the participants, benchmarking 
progress serves to reinforce learning by focusing on 
accomplished goals and specific competencies mastered, 

4. Certification Test . This test is designed to verify 
competency attainment . This step funct ioTis as the 
"post-test." 

USING ASSESSMENT STRATEGIES TO DEFINE TARGET GROUPS 

In order to develop a basic skills remdiation program, it is 
necessary to define the target group according to basic skills 
needs and work skill needs, rather than to rely on the more 
common approach of defining the target group based on 
demographics (i.e., offender, teen parent, ethnic group, etc.). 
This helps program staff make more effective decisions on who 
needs remediation. While those who do not need remediation may 
receive other JTPA services, this approach to targeting avoids 
inaccurate assumptions based on demographic characteristics 
(e.g., all teen parents need remediation simply because they are 
teen parents) , This approach requires that some method be 
developed, even in the appraisal step of assessment, to make an 
initial determination of achievement levels. 

Defining the target group according to basic skill deficiencies 
as related to occupational needs also enables planners to place 
individual youth on the employability continuum and to design 
cost-effective training strategies based on actual need rather 
than assumed need. Effectiv e assessment strategies are practical 
and provide immediate information that can be used to develop 
each participant' s service plan. 

Once the appraisal has been completed and the youth has been 
placed on the continuum of employability based on basic skill and 
work skill deficiencies, a set of services can be identified for 
that youth depending upon where he or she falls in the continuum. 
In other words, specific services can be matched to a youth's 
needs which will assist in upgrading (or remediating) the skills 
the young person lacks. The schemacic on the following page 
identifies he ^'ype of service needed at each level. 
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JTPA ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS 



PRE-EMPLOYABLE 



• Basic skill level: 
7th grade or below 



• General services 
needed * 

- Basic skill remediation 

- Work experience 

- Pre-employment skills 
development 

- and others 



NEARLY 
EMPLOYABLE 



• Basicskill level: 
Below 9th grade 
d^ wn to 7tn grade 

• Genera! services 
needed : 



EMPLOYABLE 



• Basicskill level: 
9th grade or above 

• General services 
needed: 



Basic skill remedia- 
tion 

Work experience 
Pre-employment/work 
maturity skills 
development 
and ;thers 



- limited basic skills 
remediation 

- Job search 
assistance 

- Job specific skills 
training 

- and others 



(These services are not listed in any particular order for delivery. They will be 
delivered concurrently or sequentially dependent on the individuals service plan.) 
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CHi^TER IV 



OVERVIEW OF THE APPRAISAL PROCESS; 
TEST A^TDISTK GATHEklNG l^SUfiS 

Testing is a useful technique at each step in the assessment 
process: appraisal, individual diagnostics, monitoring progress, 
and certification. The authors discuss: 

o The uses and limitations of tests during the appraisal 
step of the assessment process; 

o Data that can be used to supplement test results; and 

o Testing issues regarding each of the five basic skills: 
reading , written communication , ve rbal comrauiiicat ion , 
math computation, and problem-solving. 



APPRAISAL PROCESS 

Tests can only be effective to the extent that their users 
specify the purpose for which they are being used and understand 
their limitations. Equally important, test scores without 
additional information are not useful for most purposes. 
Consequently, well-designed assessment procedures typically 
integrate both non-test and test-based information. 

The appraisal step of the JTPA assessment process is the first 
point at which testing is likely to be used. This step is 
designed to gat'i'^r the broadest amount of relevant information in 
the most efficient manner in order to identify those clients who 
are at^ high risk of having specific basic skills deficits as well 
as those clients who prob ably do not have such difficulties . 

(It should be noted that the word probably is critical in this 
discussion. All tests result in probabilistic statements; they 
do not provide hard facts. A common misunderstanding about the 
assessment process, and about test scores in particular, is that 
some unchanging and "true" measure of a clients abilities 
results. In fact, what this step provides is an estimate of a 
client's abilities, and there is always error in that estimate, 
mainly because there is no test which perfectly predicts any 
general skill, behavior, or ability.) 

The use of an appraisal test identifies the "employable'*' clients 
for enrollment directly in job training activities such as job 
search, specific skills training, etc.; at the same time, it 
identifies those clients for whom additional assessment is 
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necessary in order to further define their basic skills deficits 
and to plan i^'emediat ion. This is the most cost- effective way to 
identify those clients who need the individual diagnostics step 
without providing that step for all clients. 

The initial appraisal step should include a structured interview 
which provides information regarding the clients' medical, 
educational, and work history. In addition, the interview should 
provide some information regarding the client's adaptive 
functioning and psychological/emotional state. Rating scales 
relevant for judging a client's presentation, verbal 
rommunication skills, and social abilities, can be very useful in 
the hands of trained interviewers and raters. Any relevant 
records from the client's school or work setting should be 
gathered before , or at the time of this interview, to document 
recent functioning . 

If schools can provide test results or other information for JTPA 
clients, additional assessment data may or may not be needed for 
classification purposes. The type and quality of the data from 
the schools is of primary importance. All the it^sues regarding 
test content, reliability, and validity should be considered when 
evaluating the types of data gathered from a scbool. 

Better data may be available from the schools than from 
standardized group achievement test scores. Actual work samples 
may be available in uhe areas required (written communication, 
mathematics, problem-solving) which could be rated using a 
systematic and reliable rating system. Ratings of basic skills 
from the client's teachers may also be available. 

In general, psychological test results from school records which 
are more than two years out of date are probably not useful for 
current assessment purposes as additional learning probably has 
taken place, although they can document previous functioning and 
any changes over time, which may be useful for predicting success 
in various programs. It is probably most iin)ortant that the 
appraisal interview collect similar information across all 
':lients in order to provide useful information for individual 
client predictions and/or program evaluation purposes. Many 
times, interview data can be as predictive of skill deficits, or 
program success, as can standardized psychological test scores if 
the data is collected in a systematic and consistent manner, and 
then used in the development of screening and grouping criteria. 
Interviewers should be trained in a standard manner in order to 
obtain the most accurate and valid information from clients in 
the JTPA program. Interviewer skills are a key to the success of 
this component of the initial assessment process. 

Overall, data from schools, combined with a comprehensive 
interview, may provide a useful alternative to an independent 
screening assessment within the JTPA program. Whether a program 
uses school derived data, its own assessment data, or some 
combination, the usefulness aiid accuracy of the data can only be 
derived through an evaluation of the program's results. 



Although a comprehensive interview can provide much useful 
information regarding a client's history and current functioning 
level, it is sometimes very difficult for such an interview to 
measure basic educational/academic skills in a reliable and valid 
manner. Because of this, a general screening of such skills 
using standardized tests can be beneficial. However, there are 
several hundred psychological tests which purport to measure 
achievement levels and basic academic skills. Probably the most 
confusing aspect of test selection is that tes. names may not 
represent what they actually evaluate. For example, many "math" 
tests use word problems. Although word problems have 
traditionally been used to assess mathematics abilities, and 
probably relate to real life problems involving mathematical 
skills, a client who cannot read may score very poorly on such 
tests despite having adequate math skills. A t es t ' s name does 
not necessai ^ly represent the abilities that the test assesses . 

JTPA practitioners must make clear decisions regarding the 
purpose of such tests at this first step of the assessment 
process in order to select the most useful testing instruments. 
Numerous issues in addition to the test's psychometric properties 
must be considered. (Psychometric characteristics are discussed 
below.) These include: 



o Testing time; 

o Administrator qualifications; 

o Test costs; 

o Scoring difficulty; and 

o Relevance. 



The most important factor for JTPA purposes may be the question 
of occupational relevance, which is discussed later in this 
chapter in the context of testing for individual basic skills, 
and again in the final section of Chapter V. 

Two aspects of the job placement process may require two 
different skill levels, and the appraisal step should begin to 
identify skill deficits regarding both these aspects: 

o Obtaining a job and meeting its entry-level criteria 
may require those basic reading ard writing skills 
necessary to apply for the job and to perform basic job 
training or entry level activities; and 

o Retaining the job and progressing in it may require 
more different or mot e advanced skills than those 
required at entry. 

The purpose of the appraisal step should be to identify those 
clients who lack the general academic skills necessary to obtain 
a wide variety of jobs. "Job specific" basic or more advanced 
skills in these areas should be assessed at a later poiiit in the 
process. In order to screen a client's basic academic skills it 
is necessary to identify which types of skills are considered 
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basic and generic across mosL occupational situations. Once such 
skills are identif ied» then test selection becomes easier. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) may prove quite 
useful for practitioners trying to identify the general academic 
skills necessary to obtain a wide variety of jobs. The DOT 
focuses on occupational classifications and definitions by 
standardizing and defining job duties and related information for 
over 20,000 occupations. 

The DOT classifies jobs into job categories, divisions within 
each category, and specific job titles within categories. Each 
classification level identifies the skills, knowledge, and 
abilities a person needs for the job. While the DOT is primarily 
designed as a job placement tool to facilitate matching job 
requirements and worker skills » the identification of worker 
functions is ready-made to help JTPA practitioners tie basic 
skills to functional skills. The definitions delineate how well 
a worker has to read, write, etc., by describing the way each 
basic skill is used to perform job functions. The DOT does not 
identify at what grade level a person nust function (other than 
to specify certain certificates). The DOT focuses on the worker 
functions necessary to perform the job. A solid understanding of 
the relationship between workt r functions and basic skills 
(assisted by the DOT) can assist practitioners in deciding 
whether a participant needs further diagnostic assessment and 
rei diation. 

(It is important to point out that tests can o^.ly sample the 
behaviors or skills which are being as:3essed. Their purpose is 
to predict a client's actual abilities in the real world. 
Whether a JTPA client can correctly answer 18 out of 20 math 
computation questions on a test is less relevant than whether 
that client's performance on the test corresponds to the 
computational abilities required on the job. Without such 
correspondence, a test serves no useful purpose.) 



TESTING ISSHES REGARDING THE FIVE BASIC SKILLS 

There are five basic :?kills which are considered to be 
transferable and important across most occupa onal areas. These 
include: 

o F -.ading comprehension; 

o Written communication; 

o Verbal communication; 

o Math computation; and 

o Problem- solving . 

The first thr ^ skills are all linked to basic language skills 
and represent client's ability to understand written language, 
produce written language, and produce spoken language. The 
second two skills are also linked in that both include problem- 
solving skills of a conceptual nature. 
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Although this description of the five basic skills sounds very 
simple, assessing an individual's mastery of them is very 
complex. Each of these basic skills is made up o^ a variety of 
subskills, which may or may not be important in specific JTPA 
testing situations. Many times a test does not clearly identify 
which subskills it is assessing, and may give the impression that 
it is assessing all relevant subskills, although there are no 
such comprehensive tests available. (A good example of this 
problem is a "reading" test [i.e., WRAT-R] which only measures 
the ability to read words but not the ability to comprehend 
them . ) 

The following description of thu five basic skills offers JTPA 
decision-make IF a summary of each skill as well as an 
introduction to some of the subskills of each. This should help 
practitioners ask better questions when trying to select 
appropriate tests for a given ourpose. 



1 . Re ading Comprehension 

Reading is a very complex ability with many different forms and 
subskills. Many so-called reading tests assess a client's 
ability to read single words/non-words (i.e., "Reading 
Vocabulary") . Such tests are typically described as assessing 
phonetic decoding skills (a reading subskill) , or reading through 
sight (whole word) reading strategies. A client may have 
excellent decoding or single word reading skills and perform very 
well on fruch tests but have no comprehension (understanding) of 
what he or she has read. Other reading tests assess a client's 
ability to read sentences, paragraphs, or contextual information 
(i.e., "Reading Comprehension" subtests). Again, there are 
clients who may be able to read such texts without comprehension. 
Thus, they may get a high score despite lacking functional 
reading ebility. 

Various reading tests may measure v ^y different reading 
subskills. Examination of actual reading tests shows that some 
require sileiit reading, while others require oral reading; some 
pose questions to determine comprehension levels, while others do 
not. Word type (phonetically regular or irregular), sentence 
Si ucture (syntactically complex, etc.), or paragraphs 
(inferential, concrete, etc.) may also different, and the 
level of vocabulary involved may vary. '""he type of response 
required in different reading tests may require pointing to a 
picture, retelling the content, answering questions, filling in a 
missing word, or writing an answer. Because of all of this 
variation, a client may achieve a high score on one reading test 
and a low one on another, and both may bf accurate indices of his 
abilities . 

Many relevant, related abilities and a great deal of knowledge 
also impacts reading skills. A client who has a very limited 
vocabulary, for example, typically cannot comprehend text which 
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includes words above his or her vocabulary level despite having 
the ability to decode ("read") the text. In this case, it may be 
misleading to interpret a low score on a reading comprehension 
test as being due to an inability to read rather than to limited 
language and vocabulary development. In general, any limitation 
in language development, or any of its subskills, affects reading 
abilities. Therefore, some lan^^uage assessment is required in 
order to obtain a good diagnostic picture of any client with 
reading problems. 

In general, read ing tests used for appraisal purposes should 
assess reading comprehension. Ideally, the test should require 
the client to read (silently) paragraphs of increasing 
complexity; it should time the client's rate of reading; and it 
should pose questions about the content of the text for oral 
response. Such a test would be more "real life" than many of the 
other types of reading tests available, and would provide for a 
more global assessment of reading abilities than many other 
options. (This screening recommendation may not be appropriate 
for jobs requiring oral reading such as phone operator or 
dispatcher.) Various subskill deficits could cause a low score 
on such a test (poor single word decoding, weak vocabulary, poor 
memory, limited reading comprehension skills, poor attention, 
etc . ) , although the exact subskill/ability deficit resulting in 
the reading comprehension deficit cannot typically be discem^^^ 
by such screening measures. 

Identifying the cause of the reading problem is the goal and 
purpose of the individual diagnostics step of the assessment 
process. It is at this diagnostic level where designing the most 
appropriate remediation would also occur. What is most important 
in this regard is that almost any reading subskill relevant to 
"real life/job situation" reading ability, if deficient, could 
affect a client's score on such a screening test; further testing 
would be needed to identify such problem areas. 



2. Math Computation 

Mathematical and romput ational subskills and tests, like those 
related to reading, are numerous and typically multifactorial. 
Basic mathematical abilities include addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. Fractions, percentiles, decimals, 
money, time, and other types of measurements, are also included. 
Mathematical assessment also requires dealing with the issue of 
single-step or multiple-step problems , single-digit or multiple- 
digit problems, and mixed procedure problems (e.g., adding and 
dividing within the same problem) . 

As with reading, there are many different ways to test math 
skills; some tests require the client to compute and write out 
the solution to the problem, others use a multiple choice format, 
while still others require the solution of word problems (which 
assess a client's ability to understand the problem and solve it 
in addition to computing the answer) . Some tests also require 
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computations within time limits. The assessment of geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, and other mathematical areas is not 
generally useful in basic skills evaluation unless those topics 
are job-relevant (e.g., geometry in drafting). Finally, there are 
numerous mathematical concepts related to measurement constructs 
which may also require assessment if deemed job-relevant (yards, 
metric measures, quarts, etc.). 

For screening purposes, it is probably most relevant to assess a 
client* s skills in performing increasingly complex written 
computations, without time limits, for all major areas (addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, fractions, percentiles, 
decimals, money, time, and other measurements with single and 
multiple-step problems using multiple digit numbers) . Such a 
general test would provide a "general mathematics" score, but 
would also provide some initial diagnostic information about a 
client's specific deficits. 



3 . Written Communication 

Writing is one of the most complex of the basic skills. Written 
communication ability typically suggests that a client has 
adequate speaking and reading abilities since writing is based on 
initial mastery of those skills. 

Because writcen communication skills are multidimensional, so is 
their assessment. Two traditional testing approaches have been 
used to assess written communication skills: 1) having a client 
write within prescribed guidelines (spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation tests) , or 2) having a client produce a spontaneous 
writing sample (write a story on a specified topic). A client 
who performs well on prescribed writing tests may not have 
adequate ability to write in a meaningful and communicative 
manner, and vice versa. Unfortunately, most standardized 
achievement tests only assess spelling — a limited subskill of 
written communication — and cannot assess spontaneous writing 
skills except in an overly structured manner. 

The following written language subskills should be considered 
when screening writing abilities: 

a) Mechanical penmanship or handwriting skills (mechanical 
formation of letters, words, etc. and general neatness 
such as spacing, alignment, etc.); 

b) Written language rule use (punctuation, capitalization, 
etc . ) ; 

c) Spelling; 

d) Vocabulary, linguistic structures (syntax, grammar, 
semantic structures, verb tenses, plurals, subject-verb 
agreement, etc.); and 
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e) Logic of content and theme. 



All of these subcomponents of written communication are 
interrelated although there are few standardized tests with norms 
which assess all of them in such an integrated framework. 

An adequate screening assessment for JTPA programs should 
probably begin with an assessment of the more basic subskills in 
vritten com^iunication (handwriting, written language rules, and 
spelling), while diagnostic assessments should focus on the more 
complex components of the written language act (vocabulary, 
linguistic structures, logic, and themes). Standardized 
assessment of these primary subskills combined with a spontaneous 
writing sample should be sufficient for initial screening 
purposes . 



A. Verbal Communication 

Verbal communication, or spoken language abilities, are closely 
related to written communication skills and subskills. Wh^le 
there are almost no standardized paper and pencil achievement 
tests which assess spoken language skills. there are various 
rating scales which can be completed by anyone who talks and 
interacts with a client. These ratings, which could easily be 
carried out based on the verbal behavior of a client during the 
initial interview, typically assess articulation skills (ability 
to speak clearly and intelligibly) . level of receptive and 
expressive vocabulary, ability to comprehend another person's 
questions and statements (receptive comprehension skills), 
expressive fluency (amount and rate of speech), and appropriate 
use of linguistic structures (grammar, syntax, plurals, etc.). 



5 . Problem- Solving 

The concept of "problem-solving" is probably the most difficult 
of the five basic skills to describe and define. There is no 
such thing as a single test of "problem-solving" abilities which 
covers all skills which most people consider under this topic. 
Typically, the idea of problem-solving addresses a group of 
interrelated skills which are utilized to deal with any new. 
complex, or abstract cor.cept or situation. It includes the 
subskills of: 

o Planning and organization. 

o Goal setting. 

o Appropriate use of feedback. 

o Reasoning . 

o Set "^witching, 

o Inf ormat ion coordinat ion. and 

o Concept learning. 

Some people suggest that there are two components in all problem- 
solving activities: understanding the problem, and being able to 
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solve it. Each of these subskills within the area of problem- 
solving are difficult to define and/or assess. These skills also 
overlap greatly with those involved in the other four skill 
areas. Some of these problem-solving abilities are involved in 
mathematical operations, as wgI 1 as in much reading comprehension 
and written communication. In fact. this area could be 
considered a subskill to all other basic skills, because without 
it, the other skills are only automatized responses without 
generality and flexibility in new situations or problems. 

In the screening situation, it would be best to identify problem- 
solving tests which neither depend on, nor assess, reading, 
writing , or mathematical skills . Preferred tests should assess 
reasoning and concept formation to be most useful in the 
appraisal process. Unfortunately, many of the standardized tests 
on the market which claim to assess problem-solving skills are 
only limited verbal analogies, or math word problem tests. It 
may be best to assess such problem-solving abilities in a work 
situation, or in more "real life" settings than via psychometric 
tests, as such skills are so complex and difficult to assess, and 
the scores in this area from psychometric tests are difficult to 
evaluate. 
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CHAPTER V 



TEST SELECTION AN) MEASUREMENT ISSUES 



This chapter explores some of the psychometric issues that have a 
bearing on test selection. These are issues that program 
planners can use to balance considerations of cost, availability, 
or ease of administration that may otherwise limit the accuracy 
and utility of test results. The chapter covers: 

o Advantages and disadvantages of defining deficiency 
relative to a population versus relative to deficits in 
an indiv idual ' s own ab il i t ies ; 

o Test and measurement issues that affect the test 
selection process, including: validity, reliability, 
individual versus group testing, multifactorial tests, 
classification errors, normative data needs, use of 
grade-equivalent test scores, diagnosis, monitoring, 
and pre- and post-testing; and 

o The relationship of testing to the delineation of job- 
specific skills. 



DEFINING DEFICIENCY 

There are two different types of deficiencies which test scorer 
identify. The first is a deficiency relative to a population. 
The question addressed in this approach is whether the client is 
below a certain level on the test compared to the general 
population. A well-known example of this type of discrepancy is 
that involved in mental retardation on IQ tests. To fall in the 
"mentally deficient" range on the IQ test, a person has to score 
at or below a score of 69 (100 is average, and 69 or below 
represents the bottom 2 percentile of the population) . There is 
nothing spec ial about this score, and it has been dec ided 
arbitrarily. A score cut-off of 75. or 65 may be just as useful. 

A deficiency definition relative to a population would probably 
be most useful in defining a JTPA client's deficiency. The 
biggest difficulty with using such a deficiency definition is in 
deciding on the most appropriate and useful cut-off score, and in 
deciding which population norms to compare such clients on for 
scoring purposes. Ideally, the scoring cut-off for determining a 
deficiency would be empirically derived through research by 
showing that clients below a certain level would be best served 
by one type of remediation program, and those above that level 
would be better served in another program. Such a criterion 
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could be derived over time at any JTPA site by adjusting the 
criterion based on feedback from the different programs and the 
success of the different types of clients. In many situations, 
the criteria for determining a deficiency are based on the level 
of special resources available to deal with the identified group. 
In other words, if a program had the resources to serve only 200 
clients at a time in remedial reading comprehension classes, then 
the cut-off score could be set at a level which would identify 
the 200 clients with the lowest assessed reading levels as a 
percentage of the total number of clients assessed. 

A major problem with the use of a specific cut-off score in 
defining an academic deficit is that traditionally a client whose 
general intellectual abilities were at a levvil consistent with 
his or her academic abilities would not be considered deficient 
in academic skills. In other words, a client ranked at the 15th 
percentile in intellectual abilities and at the 15th percentile 
in reading comprehension would not be considered deficient in 
reading. On the other hand, compared to the general population, 
that client would clearly be below the population average One 
of the basic assumptions in this definition is that persons with 
low general intellectual abilities will not develop reading 
skills (or other academic abilities) at levels higher than their 
IQ, regardless of the remediation which may occur. 

The other definition of deficiency is based on a relative deficit 
among an indivi^aal's own abilities. In this scenario, a 
client's abilities across all areas are compared, and any 
abilities which fall below the others are considered to be 
deficient. In this way, if a client's abilities in general fall 
at the 80th percentile level, but they show only a 50th 
percentile level of ability in the math computation area, this 
area would be considered to be a deficiency, even though the 
client's score may be in the average range for the general 
population . 

Both definitions of "deficiency" are based on the concept of test 
score relativity . A score is deficient only relative to some 
other score — whether that is a population average, or the 
client's own ability average. Given that most JTPA client's 
abilities are probably below the population mean, and that 
employers are probably not as interested in an individual's 
relative deficits, a population deficiency criterion is probably 
most appropriate in the JTPA situation. 

The real question in this process is how to define the level of 
deficiency zhat requires a client to receive additional attention 
(assessment and/or remediation). The employability continuum in 
Chapter Hi of this report defined three classification groups: 
pre-employabie (those with seventh grade or below basic skills); 
nearly employable (those with eighth to ninth grade basic 
skills); and employable (those witu basic skills at or above the 
eighth grade level) . This classification system also includes 
information regarding previous work history. The grade levels 
which define the employability continuum represent criteria which 
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have been assigned primarily for JTPA purposes rather than for 
academic purposes. They are useful in that they are not 
dependent on the client's age, previous educational level, or 
other relevant backgrouni; rather, they are based on a level of 
basic skills that such clients should possess as they move toward 
employability. 

Criterion- and competency- referenced tests may be more useful 
than grade-equivalent scores in defining deficiency as they are 
not referenced to age or grade groups, but rather require the 
client to pass a specific test at a certain level of proficiency. 
By using such a testing system, which is frequently' highly linked 
to instructional/remediation programs, there is little emphasis 
on an individual's grade level or percentile of abilities. What 
is important is that the client obtains a certain mastery of the 
basic skills necessary to move toward employability . 
Individualized and computerized instructional programs frequently 
use such mastery testing to assess client progress in a 
systematic manner. Unfortunately, criterion-referenced tests 
have yet to be developed to such a sophisticated level to be 
widely used and validated. 

Defining basic skills deficiencies for JTPA clients is not an 
objective process. As in all such situations where testing ^d 
assessment data is utilized in the making of such decisions, 
there is the need for systematic collection of data by which to 
assess such definitions' validity and accuracy. The JTPA system 
must make a commitment to collecting such data to fully implement 
a system that targets the needs of the individual and provides 
programs that allow for levels of instruction and certification. 



FUNCTIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF TESTING/ASSESSMENT 

Many test and measurement issues may limit the utility of 
assessment tests. Some of these are technical issues involved in 
test construction, while others are related tc the use of 
individual or group tests, problems involved in testing special 
populations (e.g., JTPA clients), and the limitations of 
standardized normative data for making predictions in special 
populations. 

No test is perfect; all tests have limitations. However, if JTPA 
program operators cons'^der the issues raised in this section when 
they are exploring which tests to use, they will increase the 
likelihood that the tests they select will be as accurate as 
possible if used appropriately. 



Validity 

Validity is the most important tes t and measurement issue . No 
matter how well a test is developed, and no matter what the test 
developers say the test does, a test is not useful for any 
purpose without some information about its validity. 
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"The validity of a test concerns what the test measures and how 
well it does so" (Anastasi, 1982). Si" noted earlier, the name of 
a test does not necessarily indicate what it is testing at all; 
most test names are overly broad (e.g., "a reading test"). Also, 
there is no such thing as a valid or a invalid test. A test is 
only valid for a specific purpose . For example, a test may Be" 
valid in predicting a client's performance in a given job 
training program, but may not be valid in predicting performance 
on a job. Likewise, a tesc may be valid for predicting grade 
point average in high school, but not for predicting 
intelligence. Any test is valid or not valid only in relation to 
the purpose for which it is used. . This is why, for JTPA 
screening purposes , the same test may not be valid for youth and 
adults, as the purpose for which it is given differs for those 
two groups. 

There are different types of validity. Content validity concerns 
whether the test systematically evaluates a representative sample 
of the client's behavior in a given area. Content validity is 
important in JTPA basic skills screening because it determines 
whether the test is assessing a broad range of knowledge and 
skills within a given area. For example, a math test which only 
assesses a client *s ability to add and subtract would have 
limited content validity if one were trying to predict general 
arithmetic skills. In addition, a mathematics test which 
required the subject to read complex word problems may be testing 
reading skills more than math. In order to judge a test's 
content validity, the user should refer to the specific test's 
development and standardization manual and review the actual test 
specifications and topics covered. In addition, a review of the 
procedures which guarantee content validity within these areas 
should be found in the same manual. Actual results from using 
the test should also provide some information about content 
validity, as scores on the test should get higher with increasing 
grade level. 

A criterion-referenced test bases its assessment on whether or 
not a client has mastered a particular kind of information or 
skill (e.g., multiplication tables, or primary punctuation 
skills) and consequently is especially sensitive to problems in 
content validity. In evaluating such tests it is very important 
to ask whether the test covers a broad and representat ivp sample 
of the skills under evaluation, and also whether or not the test 
is independent from the effects of other skills (e.g., reading 
word problems in a math test) . 

A second type of validity, criterion- related validity, concerns a 
test's degree of accuracy in predicting a certain behavior, 
situation, or skill. (This is not to be confused with criterion- 
referenced tests . ) For example, a client's reading test score may 
be evaluated against the client's supervisor's rating of on-the- 
job r ading ability. A reading test with high criterion-related 
valid ty would be able to predict the supervisor's rating. This 
type of validity is especially relevant when trying to make a 
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.Hagnosis about an individual via a battery of tests. The JTPA 
screening problem is a classic exr.mple of this question: is a 
client deficient in basic skills? Through a short but valid 
screening test, a prediction is made regarding this question. 
How accurate that prediction is is based on the results of a more 
comprehensive evaluation, review of all records, etc., and is a 
measure of the test's criterion-related validity in relation to 
predicted status (deficient or not). Criterion-related validity 
must associate a test score with independent criteria 
(supervisor's tating, teacher's evaluation, more extensive 
testing results, etc.) which it is trying to describe or predict. 



Reliability 

Reliability indicates consistency, A reliable or consistent test 
is one which yields similar scores from an individual client from 
one day to the next, providing stable scores over time. 
Reliability does not imply that the scores obtained are "right," 
but only that the test is measuring similar things today, 
tomorrow, and in the future . 

The concept of reliability is related to the test-taker's mood, 
zhe amount of noise in the testing room, and a wide variety of 
other factors which are irrelevant to the ability being assessed 
but which may affect the individual ' s score on a specific test. 
The more reliable a test, the less these factors will affect the 
scores obtained. Thus, tests which are highly reliable should be 
less affected than less stable tests by environment and mood. It 
would be difficult to believe that a client could score at the 
eighth grade level in reading comprehension one day while scoring 
at the l2th grade level the following week. If this occurred, 
one would have to doubt the usefulness of such a test, as such 
results would suggest that environmental or mood factors, rather 
than reading comprehension ability, were affecting the test 
scores, as a four-year jump in reading comprehension over a 
week's time would be nearly impossible. 

How reliable must a test be in order to be useful? For JTPA 
purposes, the higher the reliability, the better. However, there 
are two most common measures of reliability: 

o Test-retest is an actual value showing how similar the 
scores are for a client who takes the same test twice 
during a specified time period. Typically, this time 
period ranges from a few weeks to a few months, 
although it can be two testing periods over a year or 
more. The longer the period between retesting, the 
lower the typical reliability "coefficient ." Most 
adequate to good tests would have test-retest 
reliability coefficients between the values of ,70 and 
.85; an excellent test would score over ,90. As the 
coefficient nears 1,00, the reliability becomes closer 
and closer to perfect, suggesting little change in the 
relationships between scores over time. 
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o split-half or alpha reliability is based on the concept 
that you can assess reliability within a single testing 
by comparing results across similar or different items 
within the same test. Although the actual mechanics of 
doing this are too technical for a discussion in this 
report » the scores obtained are similar to those 
described above . 



Finally, regarding test construction and reliability, the more 
items or problems on a test, the higher its reliability. The 
main implication of this factor for screening tests is that, 
because screening tests are by design short and consist of few 
items, such tests are unable to result in any but the most 
preliminary findings. However, this is satisfactory because the 
purpose of the screening test is simply to determine whether or 
not the individual diagnostics step is needed in order to 
identify specific deficiencies. 

Several testing limitations are based on reliability issues: 



o First, the less reliable a test, the greater the error 
in measurement, which means there is greater error in 
the classification and grouping of clients; 

o Second, the less reliable the test, the less valid it 
is, which means it doesn't measure what it purports to 
measure as well as it could; and 

o Finally, reliability is not just a test-specific issue, 
but is relevant for any interview data or rating scales 
used to evaluate a client. Such data should also show 
consistency over time. 

Overall, although reliability is a technical issue, it is a 
necessary consideration in the test selection process. 



Individual versus Croup Testing 

Individualized tests and group tests serve different purposes. 
Most screening testing is performed in groups while diagnostic 
testing tends to be more individualized. The decision to 
administer individual or group tests should be based on whether 
there is a need to assess an ind ividual client ' s ability or to 
describe a group of clients' abilities. Group testing is 
typically used in program evaluation and planning, while 
diagnostic testing is typically used for client specific 
remediation or placement. The reliability and validity issues 
discussed above are relevant to both types of testing. 

In general, for JTPA purposes, the difference between individual 
and group testing has to do with trade-offs between cost and 
effectiveness in testing a large number of clients. Many of the 
major achievement tests available can be given either way. 
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Generally, group testing is considered a more efficient way to 
screen clients, but reliability and validity may be limited 
compared to individualized testing. Group testing also typically 
provides better normative data (discussed below) due to the 
number of clients which can be assessed at a given time. A major 
drawback in group testing is that it limits the types of items 
which can be asked (typically multiple choice, fill in the blank, 
etc.) and this may limit the nature and extent of basic skills 
which can be assessed in a group testing situation. In addition, 
group testing does not allow for an assessment of the 
individual's state while being tested, nor does it assist in 
identifying situations which may yield invalid results (marking 
the wrong answer sheet column, etc.) or provide direct behavioral 
observations of the client. 

Given the increased use of computerized group testing, the recent 
availability of computer-adminis tered group tests which adapt to 
the client's level of ability should be noted. These tests 
initially assess a client's ability level in a given area, and 
then adjust the difficulty of the questions to the client's 
initial level of performance. At this p-'int, they perform a more 
global assessment of the client's abilities at his or her own 
level. Such computerized testing systems appear to be very 
"state-of-the-art" to those with limited knowledge in the testing 
area, but in fact they generally offer less development and 
standardization data than the more common paper-and-pencil tests. 
Studies have shown that users of these computerized tests report 
better and more "valid" results compared to paper-and-penc il test 
comparisons, even though the actual validity of the computerized 
testing systems may be much lower than the standard assessment 
strategies. Because many people are more impressed by a computer 
printout than by the quality of the data on it, it is important 
to assess any computer-administered testing systems carefully. 



Mul t i fac tor ial Tests 

A client i^ay score low on a given test for many reasons, because 
most basic skills tests and subtests are "multifactorial" in 
nature. This means that they measure more than one skill or 
ability at the same time, within the same scale. A math test 
which uses word problems is an example of such a test; in 
addition to measuring math skills, it also implicitly measures 
reading ability, computation skills, and problem-solving, p11 
within the same t'est. A deficit in any one of these areas would 
result in low /^ath score on such a test. 

This issue is most relevant to devising individual remediation 
and training plans. In the example above, if a low math score 
resulted from the client's inability to read, reading remediation 
would be indicated, whereas if a low score was due to computation 
difficulties, mathematical remediation would be appropriate. 
Screening tests may not be ahlP to separate such important 
diagnostic factors, but the individual diagnostics step of the 
arsessment model would provide more information of this type. 
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(Multifactorial tests should not be confused with tests which have 
subtests (i.e., subskills) and form composite scores from various 
combinations of these subtests.) 



Classification Errors Bas ed on Test Data 

Because tests can only estimate a client's abilities, there is 
the lotential for error in making any decision based on test 
data. There are typically two kinds of decisions to be made 
during the appraisal step: that the client probably has a skills 
deficit, or he or she does not. There are also two types of 
decision errors which can be made; that a client placed in the 
"probable skills deficit group" is not skills-deficient (this is 
called a false positive error) , or that a client placed in the 
"no skills deficit group" actually has a skills deficit (this is 
called a false negatxve error). On one hand, a client is placed 
in a situation without having the skills to succeed; on the 
other, the client is required to undergo additional evaluation to 
assess their deficits or to undergo additional remediation. Both 
situations have economic, personal and programmatic costs. 

In order for the appraisal step to be effective, local SDAs must 
determine an acceptable level of classification error vis-a-vis 
the employability continuum. . or example, while it may be 
acceptable that some clients ri^y be mistakenly classified as 
having basic skill deficits, it is important that all clients who 
do have deficits be identified. This may be considered a jiberal 
screening criteria, but it insures that all clients with any 
potential of having a basic skills deficit be identified. A 
simple example of this would be the use of a score at or below 
the 30th percentile on a reading test, rather than at or below 
the loth percentile, as the criterion for a client to undergo the 
individual diagnostics step. Virtually all clients at or below 
the lOth percentile will have a reading skill deficit, while a 
few of those below the 30th may not. 



Normative Data N eeds, Test Bias, Special J TP A Population Needs 

Norm^-ive data provide information for comparing and describing a 
e,ient»s abilities relative to some other group or criteria. A 
test score without normative data is completely useless. For 
example, saying that a client answered 20 items correctly on a 
mathematics test indiJoates nothing about whether the client did 
well or poorly on the test. The most common question askeu 
about a client's score on a test is how that individual compares 
to others who have taken the test. Once a test is developed, it 
is* administered to a standardization sample from whi^h all norms 
are initially derived. Therefore, anyone who later takes this 
test can be compared to the normative group scores. 

Interpretation of a client's score in relationship to this 
normative data curve can vary depending on how ine test 
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developers wanted tc describe clients' scores. Probably the most 
easily understood description is the percentile level, which 
represents the percentage of persons in the normative sample 
which the client scored at, or below. However, unless tests are 
developed using the same or similar normative samples, one cannot 
as easily compare across different test results using 
perceiitiles; thus, percentile scores may net alv.ays be as useful 
as they appear. 

Other measures of an individual client's score which may occur 
are called standard scores, which typically have a mean of 100 
and a standard deviation of 15. They can have any arbitrarily 
set mean and standard deviation. The use of similar standard 
score systems and normative samples makes it easier to compare 
across different tests and subjects. Almost all standardized 
achievement tests use Lcandard scores and percentiles. It is 
interesting to note that on group achievement tepts used in many 
school districts, a subject's score is given as a standard score 
and percentile compared to the national average (national 
normative sample) , and as a standards score and percentile based 
on local school district norms. One's local norms may be higher 
than the national average, and a specific client's score may be 
lower than the local norm but above the national average, or vice 
versa. This example clearly shows the relativity of test score 
interpretation and the need to know the normative reference group 
to which a client's score is being compared. 

There are several other ways (such as T-scores, CEEB scores, 
stanines, and deviation scores) in which test constructors 
measure an individual client's score against the normative group. 
While these methods can be complex, SDA decision-makers can 
generally develop a clear understanding of the scores obtained 
for a given test by referring to the test's administration and 
scoring guide. 

The validity of a test, or set of tests, is very specific to the 
clients, situations, and purpose for which it is being used. If 
one changes any of these components, then the validity of the 
test may not be able to be generalized to the new group of 
clients, situations, or purposes. This is an important 
consideration in select-'' ^ tests for use in JTPA assessments, 
given that most achievement tests and basic skills tests were not 
developed specifically for the purposes for which JTPA may want 
to use them. 



The use of any standardized test or assessment procedure is 
problematic :f there is not an appropriate normative sample for 
comparison : posas. Such norms need to be for a group which is 
of similar vje, socioeconomic, and possibly racial make-up. 
Comparing ti^ typical JTPA clients to most national norms is 
probably in /ropriat e, given that those norms are usually 
representative of youth within the general population, but not of 
JTPA-- eligible youth specifically. The question in such situations 
is whether such cests are valid for such a special population, 
and the answer is generally unknown. 
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In the best of all possible situations, all tests utilized with 
the JTPA population would be "re-normed" and validated on a 
sample from this client group. Without this process, all 
assessment and normative comparisons could be brought under 
criticism. The main concern for local programs is the amount of 
error which may occur in the assessment due to the differences 
between the normative group and the client group being assessed, 
and the fact that, consequently, the test may not predict, for a 
variety of reasons, the behaviors which it claims to predict. 
Because of this, the assessment results may contain a systematic 
bias, which, if it is not corrected, could cause clients to be 
classified erroneously and served inappropriat'^ly . 

The best alternative to a res tandardizscion and revalidation of 
assessment tests would be the keeping of systematic data on the 
use of such tests, their accuracy in classification and dr ^gnosis 
in the JTPA program, and the establishment of clear guidelines 
for adjusting decision rules if biases or errors are found to 
occur. Keeping systematic data to further improve the assessment 
process would solve many of the problems being redressed in this 
report. Useful data elements would be; 



o Age, 

o Race, 

o Sex, 

o In school/out of school, 

o Diagnosis match ( i.e. , d 

the screening results), 

o Service received (i.e., r 

o Client ' s progress /sue cess 

o Number of years of school 

o D iploma/ equivalency cerfi 



id the diagnosis step confirm 

emediation, not remediation), 
rate, 

completed , and 
ticate/degree . 



Disadvantages of Grade-Equivalent Test Scores 

"Grade-equivalent" test scores have been commonly used ir 
achievement tests (which is why this paper discusses deficiencies 
in grade level) . Currently, most test developers are trying not 
to use such scores as they present difficulties in interpretation 
and jieaning. Overall, grade level sco^'es should be avoided if 
possible. They do pro de a measure whxch is easy to understand 
but they are often misinterpreted and ma:^ no be accurate. The 
use of standard scores (discussed on the previous page) is 
preferred when available. 

Grade-equiva] ent scorer are based on the concept of a "typical" 
student's perrormance a given grade. For example, a group of 
ninth graders is ass^t^sed on a test, their average score is 
figured, and this score becomes the score for an average ninth 
grader on this test. If a ninth-grade client takes this test and 
scores at this score level, that client is said to be functioning 
at a ninth-grade equivalency. If the client scores at a level 
below the average score, he or she may be described iS scoring at 
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a "fifth-grade reading level." In fact, this is not the case. 
The ninth grade client may be scoring near the mean for the fifth 
graders, but this does not mean that that client's performance or 
knowledge is identical or similar to that of a fifth grader. 

In addition, grade equivalents are not of equal "value" along the 
grade continuum. For example, a third grader who is performing 
at a first-gr£ 'e level has a much greater deficiency than a 
eighth grader who is performing at a sixth-grade level, even 
though each student is performing two years behind grade level. 
This difference is due to the cumulative knowledge, and different 
abilities being tapped at different grade levels. 



DIAGNOSIS 

The purpose of diagnostic assessments is to provide 
individualized information regarding a specific client's 
strengths and weaknesses, and t provide information for 
remediation of any deficiencies. Although the data from the 
appraisal step ca. be useful in this regard, most appraisals are 
neither extensive nor specific enough to identify the causes of a 
client's deficits, or to provide details for a remediation 
strategy. Indiviaualized testing/assessment may be required, 
althoucrh criterion-referenced teaching programs may provide a 
useful alternative to the need foi extensive additional 
diagnostic work-ups . 

The individual diagnosticr. step uiast be linked to the remedial 
training procedures being uiilized. Most teachinp strategies are 
based on a skill development model, and therefore require 
specific types of skill assessment as an aid in developing the 
remediation plan. Becavse of this, ir is important for those 
developing individual c^^agnostics procedures for deficient 
clients to work closely with those involved in performing 
remediation with these clients. The diagnostic information 
obtained should be of high quality (reliable, valid, etc.), but 
also useful for the remediation program. Because there are so 
many different approaches to remediation, and because clients may 
have a wide variety of specific or global def ici^-ncies, further 
guidelines, besides thos' already presented, cannot be specified 
for the diagnostic process. In general, this process does 
require a more trained and qualified diagnostician who is 
experienced with the clinica' assessment of individual clients, 
and who is qualified in making interpretation of such assessment 
data. JTPA decision-makers will find Appendix A useful in 
working effectively with diagnosticians. 



MONITORS ^^G PROGRESS 

Unfortunately, many programs which gather screening and 
diagnostic data on their clients do not use these data for 
program monitoring and further pro^^ram development. It should be 
emphasized that these data are well designed for this purpose. 



In addition, re-testing participants at later points in the 
program can provide useful information regarding participants* 
progress which can be used in judging the program's 
effectiveness. Based on such data, modification in the program 
can be made. 



PRE- AND POST-TESTING 

The re-assessment of a client's progress, using the same tests 
has a number of problems. First, by giving the exact same tests, 
a client has already had one experience with the material and 
items presented and may remember some of them during the next 
testing, thus inflating their scores while not actually having 
improved their skills . Because of this , many test developers 
have created alternative forms of the same test. By using 
different forms (which typically contain different items and 
problems) one can be less concerned with the issue of retest 
score inflation. 



Another problem with reassessment is that teachers may "teach to 
the te':;t." Given that teachers may know what test is being used 
to evaluate their clients and their programs, they may emphasize 
remediation of those skills which the test assesses, thereby 
raising their client's scores although not improving their more 
general skills. Because of this problem, it may be necessary to 
use different tests at pre-entry assessment as compared to post- 
program assessment. This strategy can be problematic due to the 
problems in comparing results across different tests which may 
have different content, types of items, or normative foundations. 
One way to minimize this problem is to change the tests used 
every few years so that teachers are forced to focus on teaching 
general skills rather than teaching to a specific test. 



DELINEATING JOB- SPECIFIC SKILLS 

Assessment within occupational training programs has additional 
requirements compared to those of more generic basic skills 
evaluation. As has beon described, there are those basic skills 
such as reading, writin^^, and arithmetic which are generic across 
almost all vocational areas, but there are also specific skills 
which may be job-related (oral reading for a radio announcer, 
special geometry for a drafter, etc.). Although most of the 
generic basic skills have been described above, job-specific 
skills and their assessment have not been addressed. However, 
the generic basic skills have been tied to "employability" 
through techniques such as selecting teres which measure real 
life functions like reauing comprehension, defining the skills in 
a local labor market which cross many occu;?at ions , and selecting 
tests which measure these skills. 

Almost every type of psychological test or assessment tool could 
be useful in specific occupational programs. Unfortunately, many 
times skills irrelevant to the job are also assessed and such 
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results may inappropriately influence job program/placement 
decisions. Such issues have become even more important in the 
recent past as invalid tests or ones which assess factors not 
relevant to the job may exclude minority or special groups from 
specific jobs. Such bias in job specific testing has come under 
greater scrutiny. 

Conducting a job analysis is one of the most common procedures 
for identifying job-specific skills. The job analysis should 
identify the specific job requirements and subskills, and other 
abilities needed by workers in a specific job situation. The 
selection of appropriate tests (reliable, valid, etc.) to assess 
the various components of the job, described through the job 
analysis process, is then performed. Such tests may not be 
traditional paper-and-pencil methods, but may depend on a 
client's performance on specific job samples, or simulations. 
A^ain, the validity of the procedure (i.e., whether it measures 
what it claims to measure) is the key, not its apparent relevance 
to the job at hand. 

Finally, it may be possible to produce a sub-classification of 
jobs which have interrelated skills and abilities. In this way, 
all mechanical jobs may req^'^re a specific subset of special 
skills, while fast-food wor* rs may require assessment for a 
different set of specific skills. Through such a job 
classification schema, it may be possible to assess a client* s 
generic basic skills, and then their specific subskills in a 
general occupational area (i.e., mechanics) v^ithout a lengthy and 
overwhelming assessment sequence. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) was briefly discussed 
in Chapter IV. Before conducting a local job analysis, it would 
be useful to identify by job title the specific jobs in the SDA 
which may be available to JTPA participants, and then to define 
those jobs using the DOT. Within very specific jobs 
identified as job titles in tha DOT — worker functions and some 
of the basic skills necessary to perform them are identified. 

The previous discussion reviewed basic psychometric issues in 
test selection and use. These issues are independent of those 
involved in selecting assessment measures which evaluate certain 
abilities. Unfortunately, even though one may be able to find an 
assessment tool which reliably and validly assesses the JTPA 
clients, there are even more complex issues in deciding on how to 
classify such clients for further £.ssessment and remediation. 

Table 1, adapted from Standards for Educational and Psychological 
Tests , jointly published by the American Psychological 
ASSOC iatio!!, the American Educational Research Association, and 
the National Council on Measurement in Education, provides 
standards by which most tests are developed and validated and 
provides a useful summary of the information in t!iis chapter. 
These standards provide guidelines for test selection and test 
use. 
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TABLE l2 STANDARDS FOR THE USE OF TESTS 

IA. A test user should have general knowledge of measurement 
principles and the limitations of test interpretations. 

IB. A test user should know and understand the literature 
relevant to the tests he uses and the testing problems with 
which he deals. 

IC. One who has the responsibility for decisions about 
individuals or policies that are based on test results 
should have an understanding of psychological or educational 
measurement and of validation and other test research. 

ID. Test users should seek to avoid bias in test selection, 
administration, and interpretation; they should try to avoid 
even the appearance of discriminatory practice. 

IE. Institutional test users should establish procedures for 
periodic internal review of test use. 



2A. The choice or development of tests, test batteries, or other 
assessment procedures should be based on clearly formulated 
goals and hypotheses . 

2B. A test user should consider more than one variable for 
assessment and the assessment of any given variable by more 
than one method. 

2C. In choosing an existing test, a test user should relate its 
history of research and development to his intended use of 
the instrument . 

2D. In general a test user should try to choose or to develop a*i 
assessment technique in wnich "tester-effect" is minimized, 
or in which reliability of assessment across testers can be 
assured . 

2E. Test scores used for selection or other administrative 
decisions about an individual may not be useful for 
individual or program evaluation and vice versa. 



3A. A test user is expected to follow carefully the standardized 
procedures described in the manual for administering a test. 

3B. The test administrator is responsible for establishing 
conditions, consistent with the principle of 
standardization, that enable each examinee to do his best. 
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3C. A test user is responsible for accuracy in scoring, 
checking, coding, or recording test results. 

3D. If specific cutting scores are to be used as a basis for 
decisions, a test user should have a rationale, 
justification, or explanation of the cutting scores adopted. 

3E. The test user shares with the test developer or distributor 
a responsibility for maintaining test security. 



4A. A test score should be interpreted as an estimate of 
performance under a given set of circumstances. It should 
noi" be interpreted as some absolute characteristic of the 
examinee or as something permanent and generalizable to all 
other circumstances. 

4B. Test scores should ordinarily be reported only to people who 
are qualified to interpret them. If scores are reported , 
thay should be accompanied by e-'planations sufficient for 
recipient to interpret them correctly. 

AC. The test user should recognize that estimates of reliability 
do not indicate criterion-related validity. 

4D. A test user should examine carefully the rationale and 
validity of computer-based interpretations of test scores. 

4E. In norm- referenced interpretations, a test user should 
interpret an obtained score with reference to sets of norms 
appropriate for the individual tested and for the intended 
use . 

4F. Any content-referenced interpretation should clearly 
inaicate the domain to which one can generalize. 

AG. The test user should consider alternative interpretations of 
a given score. 

4H. The test user should be able to interpret test performance 
relative to other measures. 

41. A test user should develop procedures for systematically 
eliminating from data files any test-score information that 
has, because of the lapse of time, become obsolete. 



From: Standards for Educat ional and Psychological Test, American 
Psychological Association, 1974. 
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CHAPTER VI 



TyPES OF TESTS AND THEIR USES 



Several types of tests have been referenced earlier in this 
paper. This section summarizes explains the different types of 
tests, their strengths and weaknesses, and some basic guidelines 
for their use within a comprehensive assessment system. The 
practitioner will learn; 

o The various types of standardized tests — intelligence 
tests, aptitude tests, achievement tests, personality 
tests, interests and values measures, and occupational 
skills tests — and something about their long history 
of development, use, and success in a variety of 
settings ; 

o The relative advantages and drawbacks of criterion- 
referenced testing, their practical and theoretical 
links to JTPA issues , and how they are used in 
competency-based programming; 

o Which types of tests best measure which types of 
aptitudes, skills, and characteristics; 

o Basic principles of interpreting test results, ard the 
limitations of such interpretations; and 

o The advantages of using a battery of assessment 
procedures rather than a single test. 



FORMALI ZED / STANDARD I ZED TESTS (P APER AMD PENCIL) 

Many different types of tests fall within the category of 
standardized tests (see earlr.er discussions of standardized tests 
in Chapter II and IV), and many have a long history and are 
highly developed. These tests may be given in groups, or 
individually, dependirg on the behaviors being assessed, their 
scoring requirements, and the complexity of their interpretation. 
There are six major types of formalized/standardized test which 
are of the typical paper/pencil format. These include tests of: 

o Intelligence, 

o Aptitudes; 

o Achievement; 

o Personality; 

o Interests; and 

o Occupational skills. 
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Because standardized tests are so common in our society, almost 
all J'lPA clients have had some experience taking them. Measures 
of intelligence, aptitudes, and achievement are the best 
developed and most widely utilized, while occupational measures 
are less well developed but widely used nonetheless. Personality 
and interest measures have more difficulties in their 
development, interpretations, and validation. The JTPA 
practitioner would be most like]y to use achievement, aptitude, 
intelligence, and occupational measures, in that order. 
Personality measures could possibly screen for psychopathology, 
while interest inventories could be useful in identifying 
occupational interests in clients » 

Computerized administration of any of these standardized measures 
is possible, and many have been computerized for presentation and 
scoring. Computerized testing has the advantage of ease of 
administration, scoring, and sometimes interpretation. The use 
of a computer does not improve the test or increase its validity 
in any way, although many users of such services erroneously 
report more valid results due to their awe of computers. 



Intelligence Tests 

Most standardized IQ tests require individualized administration, 
do not use paper/pencil formats, and require high qualifications 
in those making interpretations (e.g., WAIS-R, WISC-R, Stanford- 
Binet, etc.). There are, however, a few paper and pencil tests 
which provide more easily obtained IQ assessments (e.g.. Raven's 
Progressive Matrices, Multidimensional Aptitude Battery). These 
tests can be useful in estimating a person's general level of 
intellectual functioning within the normal population. They 
provide the most broad prediction of a person's functioning 
across almost all areas. 

IQ tests were originally designed to predict academic success in 
typical school environments. Since that time their use has been 
widely expanded, sometimes inappropriately, to predict various 
other abilities. Limitations of such scales are related to how 
the. were validated, the number of sub--skills they actually 
assess, and what they were developed to predict. If results of 
such tests are interpreted by school or clinical psychologists, 
their scores may be useful in predicting overall cognitive and 
academic functioning in the context of JTPA programs. Given the 
highly emotional nature of the debate regarding racial and ethnic 
differences in IQ scores, and the known cultural biases within 
sone of these tests, careful selection and use with JTPA clients 
would be warranted. 

The interpretation of most IQ tests is based on some standard 
score metric, typically one using 100 as the normative sample 
mean, with a standard deviation of 15. Thus, a client who scores 
IOC on the test performs the test as well as 50 percent of the 
subjects in the origii al standardization sample for their age. 
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If someone scores 85, then they are performing at a level 
comparable to 15 percent of their age peers, while someone 
scoring at 115 is performing better than 84 percent of their 
peers. One would typically expect, if all conditions were 
optimal, that such clients should score at similar levels on 
achievement or other ability tests. A client who scores at the 
i6th percentile on a IQ test, and also at this level on readj.ng 
and mathematics tests, probably would not be expected to progress 
significantly above this level • regardless of the remediatic.i 
programs provided. should be noted though that all abilities 

can be improved with training and remediation, so tha t no score 
level is considered "permanent ," although the amount of change 
from a given level~is probably restricted. In general, the 
concept of IQ is probabl> over- rated and over-interpreted in 
today's society. These tests should be considered as tapping a 
wide-range of abilities and providing an "average ability score" 
which may, or may not be a useful index of a client's general 
functioning across many different areas of his or her life. 

Aptitude Tests 

While IQ tests provide only a single, global score, aptitude 
tests yield information on clients* more specific and different 
abilities. Many aptitude tests are actually "test batteries," 
comprised of many different single ability tests, in which a 
client's performance across all tests (subtests) is interpreted 
so as to identify specific strengths and weaknesses relative to 
the standardization norms as well as to the client's own 
abilities. Recently, multiple aptitude batteries have been 
developed to better assess a wide variety of abilities for both 
occupational and academic purposes (e.g.. Differential Aptitude 
Test, General Aptitude Test Battery). Of course, such batteries 
can only assess a limited number of different abilities, and 
there is little choice by the user of which combination of 
abilities are included. These multiple aptitude batteries are 
typically standardized on the same population which makes their 
subtest interpretation and comparisons more accurate. 

Achievement Tests 

Achievement tests are the most widely used of all types of tests. 
They are designed to assess the impact of educational programs on 
students. Achievement tests generally assess what a client has 
learned, as compared to aptitude tests which assess a client's 
potential for learning. Some achievement tests, however, can be 
used for both purposes. 

There is a common error in defining achievement tests as 
assessing the effects of education, while aptitude tests somehow 
assess a client's "inbcrn ability or innate capacity" aside from 
education. In reality, both achievement and aptitude tests 
measure what a client has learned in the past, and only to the 
extent that past performance is predictive of future learning can 
i?ptitude tests be successful. In general, achievement tests 
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assess a client's current academic functioning, while aptitude 
tests predict future learning ability. However, as the same test 
may be valid for both purposes, such terminology differences 
often leads to confusion and misuse of test results. 

The major advantage of standardized achievement tests is that 
they provide an objective and consistent measure of academic 
abilities. They can provide data on which to identify clients 
who are not learning within the current framework, and they may 
provide some information useful in remediation, or adapting 
instruction to the individual. Such testing can also provide 
feedback to clients about their progress in a given program, and 
may influence motivation. 

Most standardized achievement tests are actually achievement test 
batteries, which encompass multiple academic skills. Most of the 
nationally used systems (Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
California Achievement Test, Iowa Achievement Test, etc.) assess 
word reading (decoding), reading comprehension, spelling, 
computational math, and some general or specific areas of 
knowledge such as science or social studies. Others include 
vocabulary, punctuation, mathematical concepts, mathematical 
problem-solving, and related skills. These tests are typically 
group administered, and their results are relatively easy to 
interpret. Both national and local norms may be provided for 
comparisons. The real limitation of such measures is their lack 
of clear and easily derived information related to appropriate 
remediation or teaching strategies for the client involved. 
There may also be limitations regarding the functional validity 
of such test results in job related activities. 



Personality Tests 

Probably the second most widely used standardized psychological 
tests, after achievement tests , are those which assess 
personality or emotional functioning. Most of these tests are 
paper and pencil in nature, although some of the most widely 
publicized are not (ink blot tests). These tests all attempt to 
assess a clients' emotions, motivations, attitudes, and social 
functioning, although most use very different theories about what 
personality is, what it includes, and how you measure it. Some 
of these scales assess only psychopathology and not normal 
personality factors. A few of these tests also assess test- 
taking attitudes, response styles and biases (faking good or bad 
on a test). As can be expected, these tests typically have 
significantly more problems in their development, their 
interpretation, and their validity. Almost all of these tests 
can be biased (faked) by a client who has no vested interest in 
the process, or its results. 

For the JTPA practitioner, these tests may provide screening for 
severe psychopathology. Their usefulness in assessing a client's 
motivation, attitudes, etc. may be very limited. Such tests are 
easily administered and scored by a certified administrator such 
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as a clinical psychologist or psychomet rist . Interpreting 
results from such tests, however, is generally complex and 
requires professional assistance. 



Occupational Skills Tests 

Many different approaches are currently used to assess 
occupational qualifications. Tiie use of systematic job analyses, 
job samples, simulated work trials, or the use of the assessment 
center techniques have all had support and use. In addition, 
some occupations require the use of special aptitude tests, which 
may assess psychomotor, mechanical, clerical, or computer-related 
abilities . The validity of each of these procedures for a 
specific job situation is the key to its usefulness. Although 
tests that seem "job-like" may sometimes motivate clients, such 
similarity to actual work does not necessarily make the test 
valid in predicting success in a given job. A client's actual 
interest, knowledge, and motivation regarding a specific 
occupation is typically not included in such occupational 
"skills" testing although such factors may affect job 
satisfaction and ultimate job stability. 

The difficulty with such testing procedures has to do more with 
the test's development than with its administration. Identifying 
relevant job-specific skills is difficult, and there are few 
widely used f?^andardized tests (except for Government Service). 
Most occupational tests are developed for a specific occupational 
setting, or for a given population (such as JTPA clientfj) . The 
more widely used specific aptitude tests are very similar to the 
ability or aptitude tests described previously, although most in 
the occupational area assess fine-motor (dexterity, tool use, 
typing, etc.) or related abilities. These tests typically are 
easy to administer and interpret, but their specificity makes 
them useful only for given activities within an area. However, 
some aptitude tests are designed to measure more general math and 
reading skills, although these test results are also functional 
in nature. 



C RI TE RI ON- REF E RENCED TESTING AND COMPETENCY -BASED PROGRAMS 



Criterion-referenced tests indicate how well an individual 
performs relative to some criterion or specific learning 
objective, rather than how well he or she performs relative to 
others, as with standardized tests. Standardized tests provide 
scores that allow simpx^ comparisons between individuals, 
schools, programs, districts, labor market areas, states and 
nations; they are easily administered and take little time away 
from ins t rue t ion; and with a long history of use by ass ess men t 
experts and institutions, they carry scientific credibiliLy. Yet 
there is wide agreement among practitioners that standardized 
testing sanctifies trivial forms of knowledge, suffers from 
cultural bias, and — at best — often provides incomplete and 
misleading information having an adverse effect on curriculum and 
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instruction. The argument for criterion-referenced testing is 
not necessarily an argument against standardized tests as much as 
it is a call for good tests, for honesty in testing, and for a 
clear statement of what the results measure and what they mean in 
an employment context. In effect, criterion-referenced testing 
as a part of competency-based training offers employers an 
opportunity to create their own "Workskills Report Card." Figure 
1 illustrates how several major components of competency-based 
programs incorporating criterion-referenced testing compare with 
conventional non-competency-based programs. 

As Figure 1 illustrates, the implementation of " genuine 
competency-based program requires a commitment to int. /.ated and 
systematic planning, implementation, and evaluation of the 
training processes . There is only one type of criterion- 
referenced testing in competency-based basic skills programming, 
although many practitioners, trainers, and educators confuse 
competency-based programming with minimum competency testing 
where the emphasis shifts from teaching to testing. Competency- 
based programming connects what is taught to what is tested 
through a curriculum management system. A bona fide competency- 
based program therefore has all the qualities identified in the 
competency-based column in Figure 1. 

During the last 10-15 years there has been an increased interest 
in insuring that students graduating from our public schools can 
read, write, and do math at oasic levels (basic skills 
competency) . This led to the concept of the minimum competency 
test, which was designed to assess a student's basic skills. The 
individuc-xized competency assessment grew from this movement. 
Almost all of these processes attempt to assess particular 
educational skills in real-life activities or in special academic 
settings (e.g., adult-education classes). At times, they have 
been used to assess various public school students' competencies 
also (seventh grade promotion examination, for example) . The use 
of computerized adaptive testing (CAT) programs in conjunction 
with such procedures makes them very attractive to the user. 

r'robably the biggest strength of these procedures are their links 
to specific remediation or educational programs based on a 
students performance. The original concept behind this 
assessment process would be that a narrowly defined skill would 
be identified, a series of specific problems would be developed 
to assess whether a client had mastered the concept, and, if 
mastery had not been achieved, particular remediation approaches 
would then be used to assist the client in passing this component 
of the system. If the client passed, then he or she would move 
on to the next concept. The results of this type of assessment 
is very easy to interpret, in that the client either has or does 
not have the concept /skill . The problem with such systems is 
their need to provide an appropriate educational component to 
help the client master the concept or skill. There are few 
systems which have such a interlinked assessment/education 
program. 
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FIGURg I: PROGRAM COMPON TS OF COMPETENCY-BASED 
AND NON-COMPETEN^Y-BASED PROGRAMS 



Program Components 


Compei€^cy*Based 
Progi'ams 


Non-Competency- 


1. Desired outcomes* 


specific, measurable 
statements; tvpically at an 
objective level 


Non-specific, not necessarily 
Measurable; typicoMy goal- 
level statements 


2. Instructional contt nt 


Ou*' or competency- 

ba... 


Subject-matter b.^ed 


3. Atnount of time 

provided for instruction 


Ibl 1 lUV U 1 • II i^Ol tl^l i^Ol » k 

demonstrates mastery 


rix^Q unii> uT lime ^e.y., 
semester, term) 


4. Mode of instruction 


Emphasis on instructor as 
facilitator of participant 
oerformancp U^p^ a warlPtv 
of instructional technique"^ 
and groups 


Emphasis on instructor 
presen***''^n 


5. Focus of instruction 


What the participant ne«?ds 

to learn fp^DPriallv rplatpH fr% 

employability and 
employment) 


What instructor is able and 


6. Instructional materials 


Several different texts and 

media hacpri on thp *'Arinii< 

learning styles of the 
participant* in the program 


Single sources of materials 


7. Feedback on 
performance* 


Report results immediately 
after performance in 
understandable terms to the 
participant 


Delayed feedback 


8. Pace of instruction 


Pacpd to parh inHiuiHiiAl'< 

rate of learning 




9. Testing* 


criterion (competency) 
referenced-test measures 
participants' progress 
toward attaining intended 
outcomes 


Norm referenced-based on 
relative performance of 
others 


10. Exit criteria* 


Participant demonstrates the 
specified competencies 


Final tes.^ and qrades 



CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 1987 
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The CASAS Example 



One example of such a program is the CASAS (Comprehensive Adult 
Student Assessment System) system. CASAS presents itself as a 
"comprehensive educational assessment and curriculum management 
system." It was designed specifically for adult or alternative 
educational groups (English as a second language, etc.), and was 
nationally validated. This system provides day-tc-day 
instructional direction, more general curriculum planning, and 
on-"going assessment linkage. This system has identified 34 
comi^etency areas and has also been linked to vocational skill 
competencies. (A further description of CASAS is found in 
Appendix A. ) 



Characteristics of Criterion-Referenced Tests 

Competency-based educational approaches suggest that they are 
more education-driven than assessment-driven programs. These 
programs purport to teach those skills the client needs, and are 
focused on a total service framework within the context of the 
client's go^ls . The practical framework that supporters of 
competency-based educational systems describe consists of an 
integrated management, guidance and instructional staff, all 
working to help the client meet their goals. 

Problems with such systems are sometimes related to: their 
costs, the generalizability of their results to other situations 
and environments, their reliability, their validity, and problems 
in choosing the most appropriate system. 'However, there are not 
many competitors with high quality, proven systems at this time) . 
Probably their greatest limitation is their breadth, vrhich is at 
times limited to reading and mathematics related skills. As these 
are new programs, and have not had the extensive history of the 
more formalized measures described above, it is not surprising 
that the> have a number of scientific and practical weaknesses. 
Their specific development, at timer, ^or use with non- 
traditional students and adults m^kes such systems custom 
designed fc"^ JTPA programs and their clients. 

In employment and training systems, we have found that 
traditional standardized assessment indicators by themselves 
communicate very little about the quality or substance of 
employment-related basic skills. We have come to realize that a 
useful, valid and reliable assessment system must be based on 
practical achievements considered by employers to be significant 
and meaningful . 

Competency-based programming is not merely the use of one 
isolated competency-based concept without integrating it into a 
total service approach — for example, criterion-referenced pre- 
tests without reference to participant goals or program 
components . 
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For employment and training programs, criterion-referenced 
testing makes sense because it is based directly on employers' 
needs and establishes in employment related terms, exactly what 
the participant can do. Vague references to "gain rates" per 100 
hours leave unanswered the question: what can he or she do with 
a grade level score of 5.5? The problem of measuring basic 
education skills in or out of schools is compounded by the fact 
that there is no universal ""y used measure of "basic skills;" that 
various measures of "'basic skills" give different nuu^bers; and 
the discrepancies are likely to be largest for the lower ends of 
the scales — precisely where the employment and training 
practitioners are work in,? , 

With grade level gains as :he measure — even in the best of 
conditions — the question remains: what does it mean in terms 
of accual new competence to say that a participant has a gain 
rate of 2.2 per 100 hours? The greatest advantage of criterion 
referenced testing in employment-related basic skills programs is 
that we know exactly what competencies have been achieved. 
Sticht recommends that we move in this direction and offers 
specific advice: 

"Because of the incomparability of grade level scores 
from test to test, the inadequate characteristics of 
reading level scales, and the lack of a proper 
understanding of what "grade levels" indicate about 
competence — of either youth or adults — major 
contemporary assessments of basic skills of adults, 
such as the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) and the Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment 
System (CASAS) are using the inore powerful psychometric 
methods based on item response theory." (Kirsch and 
Jungeblut, 1987; Alamprese, 1987). 

These new assessment me*:hods are not only appropriate for basic 
skills remediation programs under JTPA but incorporating this 
"criterion-referenced" method of assessment will inject specific 
meaning into the program for participants, instructors, and 
employers alike. For the participants, employers, and program 
operators, the advantages of criterion referenced assessment 
inherent in competency based programs far surpass the drawbacks. 
For the participants, immediate feedback and recognition and 
reward for learning provides motivation to continue. Multiple 
options to apply and demonstrate mastery enables various learning 
s tyles to emerge. Program operators and instructors have 
detailed asses sment data enabling them to target day-to-day 
relevant instruction and to certify attainment of competence 
based on specific mastery tests. Employers benefit through the 
specific definition of competency in labor market terms versus 
the vague or even trivial relationship of grade level or 
standardized tests scores. 

^^he barriers to implementing genuine competency-based programming 
under JTPA saem to revolve around a singl. issue: an increased 
management burden. Without question two specific aspects of 
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manigement are affected: staffing and record keeping. The^e are 
insufficient staff in most programs. Ratios of staff instructors 
tc participants is often as great as 1 to 50 or more. This 
pattern leaves little room for individualized programming with 
regular assessment. For effective competency-based programs, the 
ratio must be closed tolto 12 or less. Record keeping 
requirements do increase as the assessment process is ongoing, no 
longer an unrelated pre- and post-^est function. 
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APPEl IX A 



TEST DESCRIPTIONS 



The Euros Mental Measurement Yearbook, Ninth E dition, lists 68 
achievement tests, 9/ reading" tests, 46 mathemetics tests, and 
--^100 intelligence and ability tests. There are also over 350 
personality and 295 vocational tests. This appendix presents 
information on some of the tests most commonly used in JTPA 
programs as well as some new tests which may be of assistance. 
Remember that just because a test is widely used does not mean 
that it is a good test! 

The listing provides a publisher's name (some tests are sold 
through numerous publishers, so this is no*: a sole source), 
infrrmacion on when the test was normed (how old is it), the age 
and^ grade levels for which it was intended, the kind of scores 
available from it (scaled scores, percentiles, etc.), how scoring 
is done, cost per client, and administration information. Most 
of these tests on this list can be cJminis^ered in a group 
setting, but some require individualized assessments. Many tests 
now have computerized scoring systems which may give various 
amounts of data and interpretation. Be aware that many persons 
equate the number of computer pages with the amount of important 
information (and valid information) being provided. 

Note that just because someone may be able to give a test and 
score it does not mean that that person can interpret it 
appropriately. In general, the more a test is used for 
diagnostic rather than screening or monitoring purposes, the more 
training is required for adequate interpretation of the results. 
In general, psychometricians, educational diagnosticians, school 
psychologists, educational psychologists, and clinical 
psychologists are trained in testing and interpretation issues. 
Each rtate regulates these professions to maintain appropriate 
educational and clinical training. Check the credentials of any 
professionals you plan to hire. 

The titles of the various areas the te.t claims to measure 
(subtests) are alsv, listed. In general, all of these tests 
provide scores for each subtest as well as some type of composite 
scores across an area (such as reading). Such subtest scores aro 
usually less reliable and valid than the composite scores buv Aiay 
assist in interpretations. These listings represent the 
publishers' titles and do not necessarily identify the actual 
abilities being tested by such tests. A typical example of this 
are so-called "Problem-Solving" subtests, which do not really 
assess problem-solving abilities in the global sense, but only 
assess a client's ability to solve word math problems. 



Most of the test descriptions have a "comments" section which 
provides a brief overview of the test, whether the norms would be 
appropriate for JTPA clients, and a recommendation of the testes 
best use (e.g., screening, monitoring, diagnostics). In 
addition, a rating suggests how well the test screens basic 
skills in each area (adequate, limited, very limited). This 
rating is related to the type of test (i.e.. reading 
comprehension and word recognition assessment is required for a 
test to get an adequate rating in the reading area) . and what it 
covers, not whether it measures its topic well or whether it is 
reliable or valid. No judgments are made regarding which are 
"good" or "not good" tests for JTPA purposes. These listing are 
not a professional recommendation and the information provided 
can be obtained from publishing company catalogs and reference 
materials. The selection of any test fcr any purpose is best 
made v;ith professional consultation and assistance. There may be 
other tests which are appropriate to add to this list. 
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Test: 



IOWA Test of Basic Skills (1985 Edition) 



Publisher: Riverside Publishing Company 

8420 Bryn Mawr Ave. 
Chicago. 111. 60631 

Norms: Re-normed in 1985 (Forms G & H) . Grade K-9. ages 

5-lA. Special norms for large cities and low SES 
schools are available. Scores available: standard 
scores , grade equivalents , percentiles , normal 
curve equivalents (NCE) . 

Administration: Can be given by teacher or other trained 
persons . Testing Guide available . Basic battery 
requires approximately 135 minutes , complete 
battery 255 minutes. Hand or computerized scoring 
is possible. 

Cost: Approximately $4.00 per s'^uaent. 

Subtest Areas: Vocabulary, reading comprehension, spelling, 
mathematics concepts, mathematics problem-solving, 
and mathematics computation . Areas within 
complete battery include capitalization, 
punctuat ion, usage and expression , visual 
materials, reference materials. 

Comment: Norms are too young for most JTPA clients, 

although grade levels covered may be appropriate. 
This may result in scoring and interpretation 
difficulties. Special low SES norms a plus. Easy 
to administer and widely used test. Probably best 
for screening of basic achievement abilities and 
monitoring progress; may not provide enough 
specific diagnostic information for JTPA programs; 
therefore additional diagnostic measures may be 
required . Coverage : Reading - Adequate; 
Mathematics - Above Average; Written Coiiimunicat ion 
- Limited (Spelling only); Verbal Communication^ - 
None; Problem-Solving - Very Limited (mathematics 
problems only) . 
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Test: 



Tests of Achievement and Proficiency (TAP, 1985 
Edition) 



Publisher: Riverside Publishing Company 

8420 Bryn Mawr Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60631 

Norms: Re-normed in 1985, Forms G & H. Grade levels 9- 

12, ages 15+. Special norms for lower SES groups 
available. Scores available: grade equivalent , 
national percentile rank, standard scores and 
normal curve equivalents. 

Administration: Can be giveu by by teacher or other trained 
persons. Testing Guioe available which includes 
adminis t ratio i instructions and guidelines for 
interpretat ion of results . Basic battery requires 
160 minutes, complete battery requires 240 
minutes. Hand or computerized scoring. 

Cost: Approximatf^ly $4.00 per student. 

Subtest Areas: Reading comprehension, mathematics, written 
expression, using sources of information. Areas 
within complete battery include social studies, 
so ^nce, listening test, writing test. 

Comment: Norms are age appropriate for JTPA clients. 

Because of test requirements, some low functioning 
clients may have difficulty performing even at a 
basic level in some areas . Complete battery 
testing time is long. Special low SES norms are a 
plus. Easy to administer and becoming widely used 
in public schools. Probably best for screening of 
basic achievement abilities and to monitor 
progress, may not provide enough diagnostic 
information for JTPA programs , therefore 
additional diagnostic measures may be necessary. 
Coverage: Reading - adequate: Mathematics 
adequate; Written Expression - adequate to above 
average if optional Writing Test is included; 
Verbal Communication - None; Problem Solving - 
very limited in Using Sources of Information (more 
academically related problem solving is assessed 
although some of it applies to practical problem 
solving) . 
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Test: 



Cognitive Abilities Test 



Publisher: 



The Riverside Publishing Company 
8420 Bryn Mawr Ave, 
Chicago, Illinois 50631 



Norms: 



Administration: 



Costs: 



Subtest Areas 



Comment : 



Revised and re-normed in 1985 • Levels A-H, Co'^ers 
Grades 3-12, ages 8+. Scores available: normal 
curve equivalents, standard age scores. 



Can be given by teacher or other rrained 
persons. Testing guide containing administration 
and interpretation information available. Test 
requires approximately 90 minutes. Hand and 
computerized scoring is possible. 

Approximately $4.00 per student. 

Verbal battery (verbal classification, sentence 
completion, verbal analogies) , quantitative 
battery ( quantitative relations , number series , 
equation building), nonverbal battery (figure 
classification, figure analogies, figure analysis) 

Norms are age appropriate for JTPa clients. Easy 
to administer, more difficult to interpret . 
Probably bt L for diagnostic purposes, does not 
provide achievement le\^l information. Coverage: 
Reading - none: Mathematics - very limited; 
Written Communication - none; problem-solving - 
limited . 
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Test: MULTI SCORE 

Publisher: The Riverside Publishing Company 

S420 Bryn Mawr Ave. 
Chicago. Illinois 60631 

Norms: Available for grades 1 - adult. Criterion- 

reference<\ test which provide minimum proficiency 
criteria. 

Administiration: Can be given by teacher of other trained 
persons. Testing guide available which includes 
administration puidelines and scoring information. 
Testing time depends on number of objectives 
examined. Hand or computerized scoring available. 

Cost: Depends on length of test, and number of clients 

being evaluated. A minimum number of tests must 
be ordered; each costs between $2.00 and $7.00 per 
student if ordered in large quantities (300-1000 
minimum) . 

Subtest Areas: This is a customized criterion-referenced test 
which is developed according to user needs and 
specification. The system can provide tests of 
reading and language arts; mathematics; and 
science, social studies, and life skil3 3. 

Comment: Norms can typically be developed for a wide range 

of clients, some of which should be similar to 
JTPA clients. Requires user to choose the 
instructional objectives for testing which is a 
very technical and sophisticated process, but once 
done, can provide very efficient, and customized 
tests for many purposes . Very useful for 
screening and monitoring progress in a program, 
may be designed for diagnostic purposes in some 
areas. Coverage: reading - adequate; mathematics 
adequate: written communication - limited; 
verbal communication - none; problem-solving 
limited . Note that coverage in this case is 
dependent on l .st situation and appropriately 
designed assessment package. 
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Test: 



Gates-MacGini t ie Reading Test 



Publisher: 



Norms : 



The Riverside Publishing Company 
8420 Bryn Mawr Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60631 

Norned in 1977, Forms A - F. Covers Grades 1-12, 
ages 6-adult • Scores available : grade equivalent , 
extended scale score, percentiles, normal curve 
equivalent , and stanines . 

Administration: Can be given by teacher or other ♦rained 
persons. Testing Guide provides administration and 
interpretation instructions, Basic testing 
time 55 minutes. Hand or computerized scoring 
is available. 



Costs: 

Subtest Areas: 
Comment : 



Approximately $4,50 per student. 

Reading vocabulary and reading comprehension. 

Norms are age appropriate for JTPA clients. Easy 
to administer and widely used test. Probably best 
for screening of basic reading abilitie? and may 
be useful for diagnostic purposes also. Coverage: 
reading - above average; mathematics - none; 
written communication - none; verbal communication 
- none; problem-solving - None. 
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Test: Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery 

Publisher: DLM Teaching Resources 
P.O. Box 4000 
One DLM Park 
Allen, Texas 75002 

Norms: Normed 1977. Grades K-12+, ages 3-80. Norms 

available by race, SES, sex and occupational 
status . Scores available : age and grade 
equivalents, percentiles, standard scores, 
difference scores , functioning levels . 

Administration: Individually administered by trained examiner. 

Administration and interpretation manuals 
available . Testing time depends on number of 
tests used, ranges from 15 minutes to 4 hours or 
more. 

Cost: Complete kit $165.00. plus about $1.00 per 

student. 

Subtest Areas: Part One - Cognitive Ability Tests: Picture 
Vocabulary, Spatial Relations, Memory for 
Sentences , Visual-Auditory Learning, Blending, 
Quantitative Concepts, Visual Matching, Antonyms- 
Synonyms, Analysis-Synthesis, Numbers Reversed, 
Concept Formation , Analogies . 

Part Two - Achievement Tests: Letter Word 
Identification, Word Attack, Passage 

Comprehension, Calculation , Applied Problems , 
Dictation, Proofing, Punctuation and 

Capitalization, Spelling, Usage, Science, Social 
Studies, Humanities . 

Part Three - Interest Levels: Reading Interest, 
Math Interest, Written Language Interest, Physical 
Interest, Social Interest. 

Part Four - Adaptive Behaviors (via interview): 
Gross Motor Skills, Fine Motor Skills , Social 
Interact ions , Language Comprehension , Language 
Expression, Eating and Meal Preparation, 
Toileting, Dressing, Personal Self -Care, Domestic 
Skills, Time and Punctuality, Money and Value, 
Work Skills, Home/Community Orientation. 

Comment: One of the best technically developed tests 

available which is also one of the most 
comprehensive in scope . Requires individual 
administration by trained examiner. Choice of 
tes ts and interpretation of results typically 
requires educational diagnostician, school or 
clinical psychologist for maximum information. 
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Subtests can be chosen for screening, monitoring, 
or diagnostic purposes. Strength is in diagnostic 
capability but requires extensive testing time. 
Coverage: reading - above average; mathematics 
above averages; written communication - limited; 
verbal communication - adequate in adaptive 
behavior domain; problem-solving - adequate. 
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Test: 

Publisher: 
Norms : 



Test of Written Language (TOWL) 
Pro-Ed 

5341 Industrial Oaks Blvd. 
Austin. Texas 78735 

Normed in 1983. Ages 7-19. Scores available: 
standard scores, percentile ranks, written 
language quotients. 



Administration: Individually administered by trained examiner. 

Testing and interpretation guide available. 
Testing time is 40 minutes. Hand scoring. 



Cost : 



Kit $55.00 plus about $1.00 per subject 



Subtest Areas: Vocabulary, thematic maturity, spelling, word 
usage, style, handwriting . 



Comment : 



Norms are within age range for JTPA clients. Easy 
to administer but interpretation somewhat 
difficult and may require professional input. One 
of the more comprehenbive tests of written 
c omraunicat ion abilities available . Useful for 
both screening, monitoring, and especially 
diagnostic purposes . Coverage: Reading - None; 
Mathematics - None; Written Communication - Above 
Average; Verbal Communication - None; Problem 
Solving - None. 



T^^st: Gray Oral Reading Test (GOaT) 

Publisher: Pro-Ed 

5341 Indusf ial Oaks Blvd. 
Austin), TexaF 78735 



Norms: Re-normed in 1986. Ages 7-17. Scores available: 

Standard scores and percentiles. 

Administration: Individually administered by a trained examiner. 

Tes t ing Gu ide ava il ab le wh ich inc ludes 

administration instructions and interpretation 

information. Testing time is 10-20 minutes. Hand 
scoring required . 

Cost: Kit approximately $70.00 plus about $1.25 per 

Ftudent . 

Subtest Areas: Oral Peadiiig and Oral Reading Comprehension. 

Comment: Norms include the appropriate age range for JTPA 

clients. Giving and scoring test requires trained 
examiner who can code types of reading errors when 
they occur. One of most widely used oral reading 
tests. Useful for screening and diagnostic 
purposes. Coverage: reading - adequate; 

mathematics - rone; written communication - none; 
verbal communication - none; problem-solvxng - 
none . 
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Test: Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude 

Publisher: Pro-Ed 

5341 Industrial Oaks Blvd. 
Austin. Texas 78735 

^orms: Renor-.ed in 1985. Ages 6-17. Scores available: 

stanHaiJ scores and percentiles. 

Administration: ladividually administered by trained examiner. 

Testing and interpretation guide available. 
Testing times depend on which subtests given; 
times range between 15 minutes and 2+ hours. Hand 
or computerized scoring available. 

Costs: Kit approximately $90.00 plus $1.00 per student. 

Subtest Areas: Word opposites. sentence imitation, oral 
directions, word sequences, story construction, 
design reproduction, object sequences , symbolic 
relations, conceptual matching, word fragments, 
letter sequences. 

Ccaiment: Norms available for most JTPA age clients. 

Requires trained examiner and interpretation. 
Probably best for diagnostic p'*"poses. Does not 
pr:A ide direct achievement jieasi' es . Coverage: 
reading - none; mathematics - none; written 
communication - rone; verbal communication - none; 
problem-solving - limited. 
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Test: 



Wide Range Achievement Test-Revised (WRAT-R) 



Publisher: Western Psychological Services 

12051 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeleb, CA. 90025 

Norms: Revised and re-normed 198A. Ages 5-adult. Scores 

available: standard scores, percentiles, grade 
levels . 



Adminis t rat ion: Can be given by teacher or 
persons. Testing g -.ide available 
administration and limited 
guidelines. Test takes 15-30 
scoring. 



other trained 
which includes 
interpretation 
minutes. Hand 



Cost 



Kit approximately $40.00 and $.50 per student, 



Subtest Areas; Reading, spelling, arithmetic. 



Comments: 



Norms include age range appropriate for JTPA 
clients. Probably the nost easily ad»ii:.nistered , 
scored and widely used achievement screening test. 
Can also be used for monitoring purposes. Provides 
little diagnostic information expect to the 
skilled interpreter. Coverage: Reading - very 
limited; mathematics - limited; written 
communication - very limited; verbal communication 
none; problem-solving - very limited (math 
problems only) . 
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Test: 



Kaufman Test of Educi? tional Achievement (K-TEA) 



Publr.sher: American Guidance Service 

Publishers • Building 
P.O. Box 99 

Circle Pines. MN 55014-1796 

Norms: Normed in 1985. Grades 1-12, ages 6 - 18. Special 

subgroup norms available. Scores available: age- 
based standard scores, percentiles, normal curve 
equivalents, stanines . 

Administration: Individually administered by trained examiner. 

Testing guide available which includes 
administration instructions and interpretation 
guidelines . Brief Form takes between 20-30 
minutes, while more Comprehensive Form tc?kes up to 
75 minutes. Kand scoring. 

Cost! Kit approximately $110.00 and $1.00 per student. 

Su;>test Areas: Brief Form: mathematics, reading. spelling. 

Comprehensive Form: mathematics applicati n, 
reading decoding, spelling, reading comprehensio:., 
riachematics computation . 

Comment: Norms are within age or grade ranges of most JTPA 

clients. Special low SES norms a plus. Easy to 
administer, but requires some expertise for 
interpretation. Fairly new test. Probably best 
for screening, monitoring, and some diagnostic 
purposes if comprehensive form used . Coverage: 
reading - adequate; mathematics - adequate; 
written communication - very limited (only 
spelling); verbal communication - none; problem- 
solving - very limited (math-related only) . 
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Test: 



Adult Basic Leam-^'ng Examination (ABLE - 
Ed, tion) 



2nd 



Publisher: The Psychological Corporation 

555 Academic Court 
San Antonio. Tx 7 3204-0952 

Norms: Revised and normed Adults. Special norms 

for adult clients with various educational 

backgrounds . Scores available: scaled scores . 

percentiles , ^ tanines , grade equivalents . 

Administration: Can be given by teacher or other trained 
examiner. Scoring ax A interpretation manual 
available. Testing time depends on educational 
background: 1-4 years of schooling requires 130 
minutes, 5+ years of schooling requires 175 
minutes. Hand and computer scoring is possible. 

Cost: Approximately $1.50 per student. 

Subtest Areas: Vocabulary, reading comprehension, spelling, 

number operations, problem-solving, applied 

grammar, and capitalizatirn/ punctuation subtests. 

Comment: Norms are some of the best available for JTPA 

clients. Easy to administer and score, was 
designed for adult education purposes. Best 
consider ^d a screening and monitoring test, 
diagnos t ic inf jT-mat ion available to trained 
interpreter. Coverage : reading - adequate; 
mathematics - adequate; written communication 
limited; verbal communication - none; problem- 
solving - very limited (mathematics area only) . 
Note: older edition of this test does not qualify 
for these comments. 
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Test: 



Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) (Forms 5 
and 6) 



Publisher: 



Norms : 



Administration: 



Cost: 



Subtest Areas: 



Comment : 



McGraw/Hill 

Publishers Test Service 
2500 Garden Road 
Monterey, CA 93940-5380 

Revised and renormed, 1987. Grade 2-12 • adults • 
Special norms for adult students. Scores 
available: grade equivalents , percentiles • 

: Can be given by teacher or other trained 
persons . Testing guide with administration 
instructions and interpretation information . 
Survey form takes about 60--100 minutes,. the 
complete battery take? about 200 minutes. Hand or 
computerized scoring is possib le . 

Approximataly $2.00 per student. 

Reading (vocabulary, comprehension) , language 
skills (mechanics , expression) , and mathematics 
(confutation, concepts and application) , spelling. 

Probably one of the most widely used tests for 
adult stude:its. Norms appropriate for JTPA 
clients. Is best used for screening and 
monitoring, but can provide some diagnostic 
information ( instructional levels ) from qualified 
interpreter. Was originally derived from 
California Achievement Test, so provides similar 
inf ormat ion. Coverage: reading - adequate; 
Mathematics - adequate; written communication 
very limited (spelling only), verbal communication 
- none; problem-solving - none. 
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Tetit: USES Basic Occupational Literacy Test (BOLT) 

Publisher: U.S. Government Printing Office 

Must get state empJoyment security office approval 
to obtain and use. 



Norms: Normed 1974. BOLT has four levels, measuring 

grades 1-12. Special norms for educationally 

disabled adults available. Scores available: 
scaled scores and percentiles. 



Administration: Instruction manual available. Can only be given 
by approved users. T-^sting takes 90-130 minutes. 
Hand or computerized :icoring is avf.ilable. 



Cost: Varies by state. 

Subtest Areas: Reading vocabulary, reading comprehension. 

arithmetic computation, arithmetic reasoning , 



Comment: Required ability levels may be too high for some 

JTPA clients. Norms are SES appropriate, but 
other characteristics may not match JTPA clients. 
Best used for screening and monitoring, c^n 
provide some limited diagnostic information. 
Coverage: reading - adequate: mathematics 
adequate; written commwnica \ - nonej verbal 
communication - none; pro> -solviiig - very 
limited (math area only) . 



Test: 



Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests - 



Revised 



Publisher: American Guidance Service 
Publishers » Building 
P.O. Box 99 

Circle Pines, MN 5501A-1796 

Norms: Normed 1985. Grades K-college, ages up to 70. 

Scores available: standard scores, percentiles, 
age and grade equivalents , NCEs • 

Administratis a: Can be given by teacher or trained 

diagnostician. Testing guide available. Testing 

times: Brief scale - 15 minutes, complete test 
up to 90 minutes. Hand scoring. 

Cost: Kit approximately $70,00 plus $1,00 per student. 

Subtest Areas: Form G - visual auditory learning, jetter 
identification, word identification, word attack, 
word comprehension, passage comprehension. Form 
H: word identification, word attack, word 
comprehension, passage comprehension. 

Comment: Norms are extensive. Interpretation requires 

trained person. Can be used for screening, 
probably best for diagnostics. Coverage: reading 
above average: mathematics - none; written 
communication - none; verbal communication - none; 
problem-solving - none. 
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Test: 



Key Math Diagnostic Test 



Publisher: American Guidance Service 
Publ ishers • Building 
P.O. Box 99 

Circle Pines. MN 55014-1796 



Norms: Normed in 1976. Grades 2-6. Scores available: 

Normal Curve Equivalents (NCEs). grade 
equivalents , percentile. 

Adminintration: Can be given by teacher or other trained person. 

Testing guide available. Testing time is 30-40 
minutes. Hani and computerized scoring available. 

Cost: Kit approximately $55.00 plus $.50 per student. 

Subtest Areas: Numeration, fractions, geometry and symbols. 

addition, subtract ion, multiplicat i -^n, division. 
men*:al computation, numerical reasoning , word 
problems, missing elements, money, measurement, 
time . 



Comment: Norms may not be appropriate for JTPA clients due 

to age . Probably best used for diagnostic 
purposes , but screening information also 
available. Coverage: reading - none; mathematics 
above average; written communication - none; 
verbal communication - none; problem-solving 
very limited (math only) . 



Test: 



Peabody Individual Achievement Test 



Publisher: American Guidance Service 

Publishers • Building 
P-0. Box 99 

Circle Pines. MN 55014-1796 

Norms: Normed 1970. Grades K-12 (adults). Scores 

available: grade and age equivalents, standard 
scores , percentiles • 

Administration: Can be given by teacher or other trained 
persons. Testing Guide available. Testing time 
is 30-50 minutes. Hand scoring. 

Cost: Kit approximately $75.00 plus $.50 per student. 

Subtest Areas: Mathematics, reading recognition, reading 
comprehension, spelling, geiieral information. 

Comment: Norms are within age and t^ade range of JTPA 

clients. Easy to administer. Probably best for 
screening and monitoring purposes. Coverage: 
reading - adequate; mathematics - adequate; 
written communication - very limited (spelling 
only); verbal communication - none; problem- 
solving - very limited (math only) . 



Test: 



CASAS Adult Life Skills Pre-Employment Tests 



Publisher: Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System and 

the San Diego Communit / College District 
Foundation 
2725 Congress Street, Suite 1-M 
San Diego, CA 92110 

Norms: Criterion- and competency-referenced tests which 

provide functional proficiency criteria for 
competency-based employment-related programs . 

Administration: May be group or individually administered b/ 
trained persons. CASAS provides training on 
administering and interpreting the tests. 

Cost: Depends on number and type of types administered. 



Subtest Areas: Employability Competency System Appraisal for 
initial identification of basic reading a* 1 math 
functional skill levels in an employability 
context . 



Survey Achievement Tests: 

at three levels (A, B, 



All 
and 



and C) 
and B) 



for 
for 



monitoring 
monitoring 



progress in reading . 
at two levels (A 
progress in math. 

at three levels (A, B, and C) for monitoring 
progress in listening comprehension . 
areas are tested in an employability context 
alternate forms are available for each level. 



Certification Tests in an employability context 
for two levels (B and C) in reading and math for 
determining level or program completion. 



Comoent: The CASAu assessment design includes ^ bank of 

more than 4000 items that have been extensively 
^ield tested throughout California and other 
states over an eight-year period. Each item is 
designed to measure a specific competency 
statement but also on a continuum of difficulty as 
he/she progresses through the program. The 
underlying common achievement scale based on Item 
Response Theory allows for better articulation 
among programs and levels. Individual Achievement 
can be monitored, as well as group progress 
because all items have been calibrated on the .ame 
scale. The tests are appropriate for native and 
non-native English speakers functioning from 
minimal through high school ent ry lovel skill 
levels , 
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APPENDIX B 



JTPA SURVEY CONDUCTED BY 
THE CENTER FOR REMEDIATION DESIGN WITH BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

SURVEY FORM 

Part 1: Basic Skills Remediation in JTPA Youth Prograffli 

1. Do you provide basic skills remediation for JTPA youth? 
yes, summer only (IIB) 

yes, school year only 

yes, both summer and school-year 

no 

2. Who is served in your prog.am(s)? (Check all applicable) 
in-school youth 

dropouts 

high school graduates 

3. Describe your program's instructional technique. (Check all 
applicable) 

group instruction 

indiv id u al / s el f -p ac ed 

^c ompe t enc y-bas ed 

^conputers are used as teaching tools 

instruction is specifically tied to work experience 

instruction is specifically tied to skills training 



4. How vol Id you rate the result"- of your pro^^ram? 

^Excellent ^Good Fair Poof 

5. How is your remediation program funded? 
JTPA 8% 

^ JTPA IIA 

JTPA IIB 

other (please be specific) 

6. Is your remediation program linked to a JTPA youth 
competency system? If yes: are competency gains measured 
by grade level scores? Functional skill gains? GED test? 
Other: 

7. What do you see as the three biggest problems in providing 
remediation to youth in your progrc^ms? (Topics to be 
covered in the paper) . 

Part 2: JTPA AasessBent Strace^^ies: Identifying Issues and 
Instrunenti 

8. Do you provide formal testing for youth in remediation in 
IIAV in IIB? (standardized) 
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9. If you administer a formal test(s) what do you use in IIA? 
in IIB? (list aM that apply) 

10. How do you use assessment information? 

test to sort to diagnose for progress chec ks credentialing 



11. What other assessment strategies besides tests do you use? 
Intake interview? Performance reviews (behavior 
observation)? Product development? Other? 

12. Do you use information from other sources? If yes, what 
tests? What sources? ( i.e. , schools) 



SURVEY METHODOLOGY 

The survey was conducted during August, 1987. The summary that 
follows reports upon 150 programs out of an originally randomly 
selecte d sample of 205. (This sample was developed by taking 
every tTiird SDA on an alphabetized list of approximately 610 SDA 
administrative entities.) Appendix B shows, state by state, the 
distribution of the sample and the number of individuals 
contacted. If no bias was introduced by the sample not bei'ng 
completed, the sample size is probably adequate for the purpose 
intended (with an error of not more than 8% at the 95% level of 
confidence). There does not seen: to be any obvious variation of 
responras between ; ^ates. Many states had only one respondent 
and comparison is therefore undependable. The one broad comment 
which can be made is that the variation of response within states 
seems to depend mainly upon the number of respondents within the 
state. 

The interviewers asked to speak to the person in charge of the 
SDA's youth program. First contacts were not usually well 
informed about the programs in operation. Further referrals 
(often as many as seven) proved to be of greater help and were 
more enthusiastic about programming efforts. As a rule, JTPA 
program operators tended to have more information than the SDA or 
the PIC contacts 
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SURVEY FINDINGS 



Question One: Provision of Basic Skills Rfemediation 

69.3% of the programs sampled provide basic skills remediation 
both in summer and during the school year. 28% during the summer 
only and 2% during the school year only. (One response was not 
available . ) 

Question Two; Who Do The Programs Serve? 

Programs typically serve youth who are still in school, together 
with others no longer in school - this combination represents 92% 
of the sample . Other target groups for service were all 
encompassing , 

68% of the sample had programs which served in-school 
youth, dropouts and high school graduates; 

- 16.6% in-school youth and dropouts; 

- 2% in-school youth and high school graduates; and 

- 7.3% in-school youth only. 

One response was not available. The remaining 2.6% of the sample 
offered programs to dropouts and high school graduates only. 

Question Three; Instructional Techniques 

Most programs used a variety of instructional techniques varied 
by program and client need, 

70.7% used computers as teaching tools; 
74% used competency based techniques; 
57.3% tied instruction to work experience; 
53.3% tied instruction to skills training; 
73.3% used individual/self paced techniques; and 
73.3% used group instruction. 

The most common combination of techniques was to use all of them; 
this was the case for 24.7% of respondents. The next most common 
comb ination of techniques was to use group instruct ion , 
individual/self paced instruction, competency based instruction 
and computers as teaching tools; this combination was used by 
9.3% of respondents . 

Question Four; Program Results 

Perhaps predictably, respondents rated their program results very 
highly. 

- 27.6% claimed to have excellent results; 
57.7% reported good results* 
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5.3% reported fair resales; 

One respondent (0.7% of sample) reported poor 

results; and 

8.7% of the sample f>ave no e^^'ponse. 
Question Five; Program Funding 

Funds for the programs most typically came froiu JTPA exclusively 
and were usually derived from a combination of sources. 



2.7% wete funded from JTPA 8% only: 
8.7% were funded from JTPA IIA only; 
28.7% were funded from JTPA IIB only: 

29.3% were funded from a combination that included JTPA 

80/ • 

58.7% were funded from a combination that included JTPA 
IIA: 

86% were funded from a combination that in luded JTPA 
IIB: and 

The no St cwjimon combination was that of JTPA IIA and 
JTPA IIB which was used by 30,7% of respondents. 

Question Six: Lxnkage to Youth Competency Syste m 

85% of the programs vsre linked to a JTPA youth competency 
system. Of these, thp most common procedures for defining 
outcome or attainment were: 

Grade level scores - 24.3%; 
- ' Functional skill gains - 21.3%; and 

A combination of grade level scores and GED test - 
13.3%. 

No other option was used by more than 10% of the sample. 

Ques tion Seven; Problems in Providing Remedia t ion 

Most respondents . mentioned more than one problem in providing 
remediation. The two most often mentioned ^^roblems were 
"motivation and type of incentive programs" and "remediation 
problems and attendance" (3 2.7% of the respondents mentioned 
these two problems: 14% mentioned "motivation and type of 
incentive programs" as the only problem) . Other significant 
problems: 



16.7% mentioned "ro"* clarification of JTPA vs. school 
responsibilities f i.' youth": 

15.3% mentioned "lack of coopero.cion from school 
system" : 

13.3% mentioned recruitment; 

12% mentioned rural county problems: and 

10.7% mentioned transportation. 



No othtr problem was n.entiorad by more than 10% of respond<^nts. 



Question Eight: F ormal Testing for Remediatio n 

92% of the progrfc.js provided formal terming for youth in 
remediation. 

Question Nine: Tests Used 

Of those JTPA programs which administer formal tests themselves 
the following emerged 3 the most commonly used: 

TaBE is used by 39.3% of programs: 
CAT is used by 22.7% of programs: 
WRAT is used by 16.7% of programs; 
ABLE was used by 9.3% of programs; and 
7.3% of tests used were self-made. 

None of the other tests mentioned was used b\ more than four 
respondents (2.7% of the sample). 

Question Ten: Use of Assessment Information 

Assessment information was used for a combination of purposes by 
most programs. 

34.7% used it to sort youth into groups (appraisal); 
68.7% used it to diagnose where learning should begin 
within a defined level; 

30.7% used it for progress checks (benchmarking); and 
66% ' sed it for certifying attainment. 

Question Eleven: Other Assessment Strategies 

The most common additional assesfuent strategy used was the 
ntPke interview, which was used by 44.7% of respondents. None 
'he other strategies, or combination of strategies, was used 
more than 10% of respondents. 

Question Twelve: Information from Other Sources 

Information from schools was the only other commonly mentioned 
source of information; 95.3% of respondents mentioned school ^s 
an information source. No other source was mentioned by more 
than one program. 



SURVEY PARTICIPANTS 



State Nu mber of SDAs Number of Per sons 

in the Sample Contacted in 

Each State 



Alaska 


1 


1 


Alabama 


1 


1 


Arkansas 


2 


3 


Arizona 


5 


6 


Ca-uif ornia 


15 


17 


Colorado 


3 


4 


Connecticut 


3 


4 


Florida 


6 


8 


Georgia 


4 


6 


Hawaii 


1 


2 


Iowa 


^ 


5 


Idaho 


0 


2 


Illinois 


3 


8 


Ind iana 


\j 


6 


Kansas 


2 


2 


K en tuck V 


2 


3 


Loul siana 


3 


6 


Massachusetts 


5 




Ma rv land 


/ 


4 


Michi<^an 


6 


8 


Minnesota 


2 


6 


Missouri 


2 


5 


Montana 


1 


1 


North Carolina 


9 


9 


^ebraska 


1 


1 


New Hamp shire 


0 


1 


New Jersey 


6 


6 


New Mexico 


0 


1 


New Yc k 


1 


11 


Ohio 


6 


10 


Oklahoma 


1 


4 


Oregon 


2 


2 


Pennsylvania 


8 


10 


Puerto Rico 


1 


1 


Rhode Island 


1 


1 


Tennessee 


2 


5 


Texas 


5 


11 


Utah 


3 


3 


Virginia 


4 


4 


Vermont 


1 


1 


Washington 


3 


4 


Wisconsin 


3 


6 


West Virginia 


0 


1 
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